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(azZZ6 Goes Adult, Simensky Moves West At Cartoon Network 


By Sarah Baisley | Friday, February 21, 2003 at 12:00am 


In Anime, People, Anime, People | Headline News | Geographic Region: All 


In response to the greater number of adults tuning into Cartoon Network//the channel has moved 


Mike Lazzo from SVP of programming to SVP of its ADULT SWIM programming franchise. And in a 


move that's been in the works for some time, it was confirmed by a Cartoon Network spokesperson 
that Linda Simensky, SVP of original animation, will move from Turner headquarters in Atlanta, 
Georgia to the Cartoon Network Studio in Burbank, California to look after new programming 


initiatives for 2003. Lazzo helped launch the channel in 1992 and has been involved in new 
acquisitions and development of original series. He will also work with CN's marketing staff. 


Simensky is also a CN veteran exec, who globetrotters top animation festivals and shows, seeking 
new talent and properties for the channel to acquire and develop. Her focus will be comedy and as 
she joins Sam Register, SVP of original programming who will concentrate on action. BBs 
is CN's block of animated programming aimed at teens and young adults. At its launch on Sept. 2, 
2001, the block originally aired on Saturday and Sunday nights. Due to its success, it expanded to 
Sunday-Thursday nights, 11 p.m. - 2 a.m., starting Jan. 12, 2003. Sunday evenings are dedicated 


exclusively to comedy, including original series and popular acquisitions. Monday-Thursday offers a 
mix of comedy series, including FUTURAMA and HOME MOVIES, along with popular action/anime 
series shows such as COWBOY BEBOP, LUPIN THE GREAT, INU YASHA, TENCHI MUYO, PILOT 


CANDIDATE, GUNDAM 0083 and YU YU HAKUSHO. 


AWN has confirmed that Cartoon Network vp of original animation Linda Simensky has announced 
to the company that she will be leaving her post to join PBS Kids. Simensky is an eight -year veteran 
at Cartoon Net, having been a major part in sheparding some of the channel's key brands, including 
the POWERPUFF GIRLS. Before arriving at Cartoon Network, Simensky was the first director of 
animation at Nickelodeon. She also founded the New York chapter of Women in Animation. 


This move leaves Cartoon Network with an executive void. In June, Cartoon Network appointed 
former Classic Media svp/exec producer Bob Higgins as svp, programming and development for 


Cartoon Network after Mike Lazzo took the post of svp of Adult Swim programming franchise. 


Linda Simensky, Cartoon Network's VP of original animation, received one of Girls Inc.'s four 1999 
honors. With over 50 years of service, Girls Inc. has been dedicated to helping American girls 
become strong, smart and bold through educational programs. Each year the organization honors 
industry execs who have helped challenge and inspire young girls across America.Along with CBS 
pres. Nancy Tellem, Lifetime VP Kelly Goode Abugov, and Entertainment VP at WB Jordan Levin, 
Simensky was recognized for her work at Cartoon Network. Simensky helped bring THE 
POWERPUFF GIRLS to the small screen, teaching the world that kicking criminal butts isn't just for 
boys. Before arriving at Cartoon Network, Simensky was the first director of animation at 
Nickelodeon and founded the New York chapter of Women inAnimation. Congratulations to Linda for 
all her wonderful work. 


Linda Simensky has both written for and been profiled in Animation WorldMagazine. 


On A Desert Island With. . . .Cartoon Network Creative 
Executives 


Executives This month we hear the favs from four Cartoon Network creative execs 


This month we heard from the following Cartoon Network creative executives when we posed the 
question, "What ten films would you want to have with you if stranded on a desert island?"|Linda 
Simensky is Vice President of Original Animation. Her recent projects include The Powerpuff Girls, 


Ed, Edd n Eddy, Courage, the Cowardly Dog, and Mike, Lu, and Og. {GaRIGHSStSiairectonel 


Sénior Vice President, Creative Director On Air His recent projects include the widely hailed 
Shorties campaign, as well as the Powerpuff Patrol, Bravoism and The Dexter's live-action 
campaigns. Thanks to everyone for participating! Linda Simensky's picks: 1. Yellow Submarine by 
George Dunning.2. The Wrong Trousers by Nick Park.3. The Graduate by Mike Nichols.4. The 
Simpsons by Matt Groening.5. My Neighbor Totoro by Hayao Miyazaki.6. Any good Bugs Bunny 
short.7. The Cat Came Back by Cordell Barker.8. All five Screwy Squirrel shorts by Tex Avery.9. 
Chibi Marukochan.(anime-based quiz game published by Takara/SNK). 10. The Monk and the Fish 
by Michael Dubok de Wit. Khaki Jones' picks: 1. The Simpsons by Matt Groening.2. Yellow 
Submarine by George Dunning.3. The Apartment by Billy Wilder.4. Billy Boy by Tex Avery.5. The 
Larry Sanders Show (Brillstein/Grey Entertainment).6. Home Movies (UPN).7. To Kill a Mockingbird 
by Robert Mulligan.8. The Real World (MTV).9. Kids in the Hall (Fox). 10. Daffy Duck Slept Here by 
Robert McKimson. 

Jay Bastian's picks: 1. Jaws by Steven Spielberg.2. The Simpsons by Matt Groening.3. Ventriloquist 
Cat by Tex Avery.4. Feed the Kitty by Chuck Jones.5. Windy Day by John and Faith Hubley.6. The 
General by Buster Keaton.7. The Godfather,Parts | & I! by Francis Ford Coppola.8. Star Trek: The 


Next Generation (UPN).9. The Empire Strikes Back by Irvin Kirschner.10. Rabbit Seasoning by 
Chuck Jones. 


TaWonvasVany wee ealelencllennyercelNext month we will hear from more creative 
directors, including Alicia Gold of DreamWorks SKG.|If you are an animator or executive in the 
animation industry, and would like to play the Desert Island game, feel free to submit your picks to 
editor@awn.com.Check 

(link sends e-mail) 

out the AVN Store for videos of some of these films. You can also find video sources for many of 
these films in The Animated Film Collector's Guide: Worldwide Sources for Cartoons on Videotape 
and Laserdisc (1997, John Libbey & Co.), which is also available in the AWN Store.David Kilmer is 
associate editor of Animation World Magazine. 


evisiting its roots in original animation that produced such mega-hits as THE POVWWERPUFF GIRLS, 
DEXTER'S LABORATORY and COURAGE THE COWARDLY DOG, Cartoon Network today 
announced an all-new Cartoon Cartoons Shorts program to commission an initial 20 original shorts 
covering a wide variety of animation styles and formats, it was announced Sept. 29, 2003 by Jim 
Samples, evp/gm of Cartoon Network Worldwide. Much like its original World Premiere Toons 
project, the purpose of this new multi-million dollar program will be to produce a series of fully 
animated "pilots" over the next two years to find new characters and concepts to develop into new 
series. 


"At the time, Hanna-Barbera Studios was the first production house ever to have conceived and 
created a formal shorts program. Since then, due to its overwhelming success, other companies 
have adopted similar programs. With our ratings and target audience delivery now stronger than 
ever thanks to the heavy acquisition schedule we enacted this year as well as the success of 
CODENAME: KIDS NEXT DOOR, TEEN TITANS and DUCK DODGERS, we now have the luxury 
once again to invest in new talent with strong potential for creating hit new original series." 


"In 1995, | was incredibly fortunate to have joined Cartoon Network just as the company began to 
develop the first few series derived from the most promising pilots the shorts program had produced 
to date," said Linda Simensky, svp of original animation Who will Serve as exec producer of the 
project Under the supervision of Bob Higgins, Cartoon Network svp of programming and 
development. "Not only did we hit upon and bring to air some wonderful new shows, but we were 
responsible for nurturing the talents of such impressive new animators as Genndy Tartakovsky, Craig 
McCracken, John Dilworth and Van Partible. Our goal with this new Cartoon Cartoon Shorts 
program, beyond the shorts themselves, is to discover more talented creators and to provide the 
ideal means for them to express their ideas." 


Simensky and the Cartoon Network original animation team will begin accepting concept 
submissions as of Oct. 1. West coast artists should contact Heather Kenyon at Cartoon Network 
Studios (heather.kenyon@turner.com 


(link sends e-mail) 
). East coast artists should go directly to Simensky in Atlanta (linda.simensky@turner.com 
(link sends e-mail) 


). Production of the Cartoon Cartoon Shorts program will be supervised and resourced through 
Cartoon Network Studios, the network's 45,000-square-foot production facility located in Burbank, 
California. 


Cartoon Network, seen in 84.4 million U.S. homes and 145 countries around the world, is Turner 
Broadcasting System, Inc.'s 24-hour, ad-supported cable service offering animated entertainment. 
Since its launch in 1992, Cartoon Network has remained one of ad-supported cable's highest-rated 
networks. Cartoon Network's Website is located at http://CartoonNetwork.com (AOL Keyword: 
Cartoon Network). 


Did you hear the one about the animation producer who showed up at a pitch meeting drunk and 
proceeded to fall asleep in the middle of his spiel? Or the extremely nervous producer who asked 
the development exec to pitch the show for him? Or the fellow who threatened to sic Sumner 
Redstone on the Nickelodeon bigwig who turned him down? 


The animation industries development people have heard them all. In fact, all of the above and then 
some actually happened to them, and with a little prompting they'll be glad to share the war stories of 
their pitched battles with you. 


Its great to have a passionate vision for your show, but in more than one instance at least for Linda 
Simensky, PBS Kids senior director of programming that passion crossed the line into outrage. Each 
of my jobs has had one of these, she recounts. They get frustrated that I'm not seeing the brilliance 
of their project and they start to yell. 


Rarely do you tell them their projects no good. Instead you say its not working for me, and lay out 
the reasons. Most people are okay with that, but every now and then someone will go just nuts youre 
crazy, youre absolutely wrong. There was one time | told a producer his project wasnt quite right for 
us. He started trashing all our programs, explaining how hed save us but all our other stuff was just 
complete crap sure, that completely makes me want to work with you. 


The first one | remember was when | was at Nick. When | passed on his show he turned around on 
his way out and told me I'll be calling Sumner Redstone's daughter so you will be doing this project. | 
said okay great, bye. 


One pitch | got was from an incredibly passionate person. | hadnt even passed on it yet, but by the 
end | was being yelled at this project couldve saved the world! | started getting nervous at that point. 
The takeaway is you dont want to work with that person, even if the next thing they walk in with is 
brilliant. 


Eric Coleman has seen everything from singing toothbrushes to an inanimate sloth. 


Disney TV Animation vp Mike Moon looks Backiatlalfew pitches that ended with ialbeatlof Silence 

A pitch 
| had one recently from a fellow who was so 
nervous he just handed me the proposal. Can you just read this?MZeiececrhed leubucwoneanac, 


One time | had a couple of superhero shows pitched. When | asked what their superpowers are | 
was told it didnt really matter, which | thought was interesting for a superhero. Weve had other 
pitches that include what do you want us to make this? or end with hilarity ensues, neither of which 
are good signs. Its really important that people know their show. Everyones time is so valuable these 
days, when you walk into one of these meetings, knowing what youre pitching is crucial. 


While Nickelodeons development vp Eric Coleman recalls pitches for singing toothbrushes, a family 
of math symbols and a sloth that never, ever moves lve blocked out the rest, hed rather offer advice 
to producers currently putting their projects together: 


Make an impression, break through the clutter. Come in with a show concept with a unique voice, a 
compelling visual style, a truly original premise, break-out characters, etc.; 


It's important to convey your idea as a series, not just a one-off pilot idea. How can the characters 
and themes sustain for 60 episodes? If the show is supposed to be funny, you need to demonstrate 
that, not just promise it. And since this is animation, great artwork always helps. 


Don't pitch 10 shows, don't pitch shows that are inappropriate for that network, don't talk about the 
Consumer Products potential instead of the characters, don't pitch knock-offs of other shows on the 
network, and don't pitch shows about singing toothbrushes. 


The person who came to visit Ramsey Naito, Cartoon Networks vp of long-form programming may 
win the Worst Pitch Ever prize. Its an encounter that took place before she joined CN and one shed 
rather not describe in detail. Lets just say its not a good idea to come in drunk, half asleep and 
smelly, and then fall asleep during the pitch before youve hardly said a word. Thats not a good idea. 


Because not everyone is Walt Disney, one should think before acting out one's entire production before the 
development exec. 


Like Coleman at Nickelodeon, Naito prefers to look at character-driven projects, not just a one-liner 
description with no one for our audience to identify with its 28 Days Later with ducks. We want to 
know who these characters are, where they come from. At Cartoon Network, we are character 
driven. Our characters pop, our audience wants to come back and see them. Referencing other films 
or TV shows isnt a 100% no-no, however: if you have a tonal vision for the project that informs the 
execution, you could say it feels like Edward Scissorhands, or its going to have this kind of 
production value’. 


She also cautions show creators not to act out their pitches its not an improv show. Walt Disney may 
have been able to perform Snow White in its entirety before a single frame was animated, but there 
arent that many Walts around these days and besides, he owned the company. 


Naito warns that coming in with poster board-sized character and concept sketches can be a 
double-edged sword. They can be good, but they can prohibit you from talking freely about a project. 


Make sure what youre leaving behind can be perceived in a free way that it can be open to 
interpretation and wont lock you into a rigid view of the project. 


Finally, Naito encourages producers to get to know the person theyre pitching to, so when you do 
drop off material, its not a formal interaction and you already have an idea what they want. Most of 
all, he adds make sure youre really positive, you really feel good and confident about it. Dont leave 
something behind thats half baked. 


Simensky agrees that its a good idea to be familiar with the network you're targeting. When | was at 
Cartoon Network | would have people come in and say | love Blues Clues. Well, thats nice, but thats 
on Nick Jr. Oh, sorry. Things like that never go over well. The bottom line is you have to act like 
youre auditioning for a job with the person you're meeting. If it goes well youve essentially just gotten 
a three year job and some money. 


Simensky also has advice for the person sitting behind the desk: the development exec on the 
lookout for the next Fosters or SpongeBob. You have to go into every pitch optimistic maybe this is 
the one. Its your job to make the person pitching comfortable, just like its their job to make you feel 
comfortable. 


In a way its like speed dating. If you really like them, youre likely to give them feedback thats helpful, 
especially if you see some talent there thats going to work for you. Maybe the next time theyll come 
up with something awesome. 


Joe Strike is a regular contributor to AWN. His animation articles also appear in the NY Daily News 
and the New York Press. 


Cartoon Network Greenlights 400 Half-Hours & 3 New Series For 
2003 


The upfront season has started with Cartoon Network first out of the toon gate as it unveiled its 
substantial new programming slate for 2003 in New York City. All the networks are embarking upon 
the annual dog and pony show (upfronts) to attract potential advertisers and sponsors to support 
their season slates. Highlights include three new series, 20 shorts with Lucasfilm Ltd. and new 
episodes of returning series that will provide more than 400 new half-hours of programming. CN 


execs on hand included VP/GM Jim Samples, SURGaivSaiSCOMMIGRSSNOUNEIEER, and SVPs 


of original animation Linda Simensky and Sam Register. Major announcements included: 


NEW SERIES: DUCK DODGERS, a new series starring Daffy Duck as an inept space hero, 
produced by Warner Bros. Animation, premiering in July 2003. TEEN TITANS, an action-adventure 
series about a group of teenage superheroes led by Robin The Boy Wonder, premiering in August 


2003. LOWBROW, an action-comedy series in which a 20-something slacker with a customized 
80-foot robot from the future must defend all of humanity from evil aliens, debuting in December 
2003. 


NEW SHORTS: STAR WARS: CLONE WARS, 20 two- to three-minute shorts continuing the saga c 
the Clone Wars from the feature film STAR WARS: EPISODE II ATTACK OF THE CLONES, to begin 
Zilia) aliyirell iy e)gele|bler-1e§e\a’Cartoon Network Studio's team led by Genndy Tartakovsky 


Lucasfilm. 


ALL NEW EPISODES ORIGINALS: 20 new half-hour episodes of SAMURAI JACK, starting in May. 
CN Studios) 26 new half-hour episodes of JUSTICE LEAGUE begin in October. (WBA) 19 episodes 
of CODENAME: KIDS NEXT DOOR, starting in October 2003 (Curious Pictures) 4 new episodes of 
THE POWERPUFF GIRLS, starting in September, plus an all-new one-hour holiday special. (CN 
Studios) 5 new episodes of ED, EDD N EDDY, beginning in November. (aka Cartoons) 11 new 
episodes of DEXTERS LABORATORY, beginning in April. (CN Studios) 5 new episodes of TIME 
SQUAD, debuting in March. (CN Studios) 10 new episodes of GRIM & EVIL, debuting in June. (CN 
Studios) 


— 


11 new half-hour episodes of WHATEVER HAPPENED TO ROBOT JONES? starting in September. 
(CN Studios) 


ADULT SWIM: 26 new episodes of AQUA TEEN HUNGER FORCE, airing in 2003. (CN Prods) 13 


new episodes of THE BRAK SHOW will air in 2003. (CN Prods) 13 new episodes of SEALAB 2021 
ill debut in 2003. (70/30 Production) 26 episodes of TRIGUN will debut, starting in March 2003. 
(Pioneer Entertainment) New episodes of HARVEY BIRDMAN, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW debut in April 


2003. (CN Prods) 13 new episodes of HOME MOVIES, created for Cartoon Network, will debut in 


all 2003. (Soup2Nuts) 


The Nine Lives of Scooby-Doo 


John Cawley chronicles the many lives of Scooby-Doo as the character remains a top 
franchise more than 40 years since its debut. 
By John Cawley | Wednesday, December 20, 2006 at 12:00am 


In ANIMATIONWorld 


Scooby-Doo is as popular today as he was when he debuted more than 40 years ago. All images © Turner 
Broadcasting System Inc. 


Scooby-Doo, though canine, seems to have the legendary 9-lives of a cat. SiifeeMeleunte Mamacclacn 


even begin to cover the piles of toys, games, specials, WN) (el Ure Teles 9-1 Cola fe) Ugly 


TVLand included the classic, If it werent for you meddling kids as one of The 100 Greatest TV 
Quotes & Catchphrases." Animal Planet ranked Scooby 13th on its list of the "50 Greatest TV 
Animals." TV Guide placed Scooby 22nd in its list of the "50 Greatest Cartoon Characters of All 
Time." Not to mention the dozens of shows that have satirized Scooby and his phenomena, including 
such recent series as South Park, Family Guy and The Simpsons. Not to lessen Disneys thought, 
but, at times, it seems to be a Scooby world, after all. 


To those who love (and even hate) this comical canine, SEGSnmenUnenaneelOOnOnelnavelneen 


What makes Scooby such a resilient character? Some would say luck. (OF in Scooby speak, ck ") 


programming, jive FSiSii-W) (credited with starting the earlier superhero sensation) suggested 


EBiedubiusukackiitest-ekebscmin fact, much has been made of the physical similarities of the 


GILLIS cast and the designs for Scooby. 


Writers Joe Ruby and Ken Spears were asked to come up with something. They developed an idea 
about four teenagers and a dog traveling the country as a rock group that also solved mysteries. As 
the show developed, they took out the musical element and focused on the gang as just mystery 
solvers. 


Iwao Takamoto headed a team developing the designs and artwork, which was full of haunted 
houses, monsters and eerie locales. During a recent talk at Cartoon Network Studios in Burbank, 
Takamoto reminisced about his design for Scooby. There was a lady at the studio that bred Great 
Danes. She showed me some pictures and talked about the important points of a Great Dane, like a 
straight back, straight legs, small chin and such. | decided to go the opposite and gave him a hump 
back, bowed legs, big chin and such. Even his color is wrong. 


When it was first presented to the network brass, they rejected it saying the show was too scary! In 
early interviews, Silverman said he suggested keeping the general concept, but make the dog funny, 
and make the dog the star. Scooby was given his name due to someone hearing Frank Sinatras 
(then hit song) Strangers in the Night, in which Sinatra uses the common jazz refrain Scooby dooby 
00." 


[ee 


Scooby-Doo, Where Are You? debuted in the fall of 1969 and became an almost instant hit. The 
combination of humor and mystery, long a staple of films and television, worked as well in animation. 
In fact, it seemed a perfect combination. Kids got scary monsters and slapstick humor. Parents got 


the security of the monsters being in costumes, and even some occasional science through the 
clues the gang discovered. The series became an instant hit. 


A 


Old and new Scooby adventures alike are top sellers on DVD. 


It should be mentioned that, like the The Stooges, the world is divided by people who like 
Scooby-Doo and those that do not. Many animation aficionados have accused the series of 
popularizing the formulaic, low budget animated series. To be fair, mystery series, from Charlie Chan 
to Jessica Fletcher, are known for formula story-telling techniques. And the series is no less budget 
restricted than any other series of its time. But, as earlier generations accepted the likes of Jay 
Ward, a newer generation could see past the limitations of Scooby to the heart of the series. And 
Scooby had a lot of heart. 


The heart of the series can be seen in the way the original characters worked together and 
respected each other. You have Shaggy, a scruffy beatnik of a character who, with his canine copy 
Scooby, are equal amounts of cowards and showmen always on the lookout for food. Fred is the 
upper crust, football hero type who likes to take charge. Daphne is the rich, good-looking girl just 
along for fun. Velma is the plain Jane with brains character. All are obvious stereotypes from different 
backgrounds. But, what made the Mystery Inc Gang so fun was the coming together of these 
different types as equals. There is no reason for the four teenagers to hang together except for their 
love of mysteries. Such a diverse cast was somewhat unusual, and has been suggested is the key 
reason behind the series initial and continued appeal. 


Any success for the series must surely include the contribution of Hanna-Barbera voice icon, Don 
Messick. His creation of the Scooby-speak, which was not far from his Astro-speak in The Jetsons, 
has become as much a character of the series as the artist rendition. In an episode of Cartoon 
Networks Johnny Bravo, they do a satire of the Scooby shtick. At one point, after Scooby speaks 
and the gang replies, Johnny asks, You can understand what he says? Messick passed away in 
1997 and Scooby has been voiced by various talents since. 


After a few years, it was deemed the formula needed some freshening. So Scoobys second life 
begins as host to guest stars. In The New Scooby-Doo Comedy Movies, Scooby and his friends are 


joined by guest stars. Mystery Inc ran into such real people as Sonny & Cher, Dick Van Dyke, Mama 
Cass and Don Knotts, as well as the imaginary worlds of Batman & Robin and Hanna-Barberas own 
Speed Buggy. Of interest to the formula was the meeting with Jeannie of / Dream Of Jeannie. This 
would be the first time Scoobys universe would include the existence of magic. The next series, 
Scooby-Doo/Dynomutt Hour (1976), had Scoobys guests be a family affair with Scooby-Dum and 
Scooby-Dee being added. His most famous family member, Scrappy-Doo, would debut in 1979. 


Scoobys third life begins with Scoobys All Star Laff-A-Lympics (1977). Now, no longer simply a 
member of Mystery Inc., Scooby and Shaggy become official members of the Hanna-Barbera family. 
This highly limited animated series had Scooby with an enormous amount of characters from 
Hanna-Barberas library. Scooby headed up the Scooby-Doobys who battled the Yogi Yahooeys and 
the evil Really Rottens." In less than a decade, Scooby had risen to equal name value of Yogi Bear, 
the studios first major animated star. 


For the next few years, Scooby would continue to show up in various series that continued to mix the 
Scooby team. Finally, in 1985, Scooby was given a fourth chance. This time the series was The 
Thirteen Ghosts Of Scooby-Doo. The series was unique for Hanna-Barbera and even Saturday 
morning at the time. First, the series had an actual story arc. Scooby and company release 13 
ghosts and must spend 13 half hours getting them back in. Their mentor was an animated version of 
Vincent Price (voiced by Price). 


The series, though different, did not succeed. In fact, it apparently put a major dent in the hopes of 
altering the Scooby mythos. Series producer Mitch Schauer (Angry Beavers) would often joke he 
was, the man who killed Scooby-Doo. But nothing was farther from reality. Scooby was already 
being prepped to star in several syndicated features, which began appearing in 1987. With titles like 
Scooby-Doo And The Ghoul School and Scooby-Doo And The Reluctant Werewolf, it was clear 
Scooby was in more familiar territory. 


Scooby got a fifth life in another attempt to re-direct the property. Following the success of Muppet 
Babies, Scooby and the gang arrived on Saturday morning as A Pup Named Scooby-Doo (1987). 
Producer Tom Ruegger (Animaniacs, Batman) strove to bring new life into the property, allowing 
parodies of the familiar concepts of the original series such as the mindless chases, Velma's 
brilliance and final discussion of suspects. 


Though Pup lasted two seasons and earned an Emmy nomination, the networks and studios felt 
Mystery Inc was no match for the new generation of animation fans. Disney, Warner Bros. and 
Steven Spielberg were dominating the scene with new characters. Also, two new networks, 


Nickelodeon and FOX, were building a new audience. At this point, it appeared as if Scooby had 
finally run out of Scooby Snacks. Scooby looked to be headed to the pound. 


Then, Ted Turner decided to build a network of just animation using his acquired animation libraries. 
Scooby, along with many other series, began airing daily on cable. And it was obvious to the viewers 
that Scooby was airing a LOT! Then current network head, Linda Simensky, was asked about the 
constant running of SE0oby on the network. She stated he would be removed when ratings began to 
fall. 


The ratings on Scooby, while possibly irritating classic animation fans who wanted the network to air 
other shows, attracted the attention of the Warner Bros. studio, which now had Cartoon Network and 
the Hanna-Barbera library. In 1998, Scooby got a sixth life with the release of Scooby-Doo On 
Zombie Island, a direct-to-video movie produced by Davis Doi (Swat Kats, Dexters Lab). 


For Zombie Island, Scooby and the gang got a definite facelift. First, their designs were made more 
stylized. (Most noticeable was the ever-decreasing weight of Velma, who began looking as svelte as 


Daphne!) Then there was an improved production value, which made the characters look as good as 
anything else on TV. Finally, the idea of men in masks was dismissed, and almost satirized when it 
became apparent the menace really was zombies! 


The success of Zombie Island led to a line of direct-to-video features produced by a variety of talents 
including Doi, Scott Jeralds (Krypto, Tom & Jerry) and Chuck Sheetz (King of the Hill, The 
Simpsons). The series continues to this day. Once again Scoobys lasting popularity caught some 
eyes who decided that Scooby might be ripe for a live-action fling. 


Scoobys 7th life became a CGI character surrounded by a live gang with CGI monsters in the 
feature, Scooby-Doo (2002). The film was a box-office success. A second live-action film was 
produced, but Warner Bros. desired to make its next Harry Potter film the hot film of the 2004 
summer. So Scoobys sequel was released in the less kid-friendly spring season where it performed 
well, but not well enough for a third entry. 


With the continuing success of the direct-to-video titles, and the prospect of a live-action film, the 
gang came back to TV with a new animated series, Whats New, Scooby-Doo (2002). For his eighth 
life, the formula of globetrotting mystery solvers was back, but tweaked to allow real monsters and 
faster action. 


Scoobys ninth, and most recent life is another re-visualized TV series, Shaggy & Scooby-Doo Get A 
Clue! Debuting in 2006, the series put Scooby and Shaggy in the house of Shaggys rich uncle. 
While there, they must find out what happened to the (now missing) uncle, as well as protect a 
secret formula from a master criminal. The formula allows Scooby to gain special powers for limited 
times. Producer Eric Radomski (Xaolin Showdown, Batman) wanted to give the franchise, he said, a 
‘Shave and a Haircut.’ | wanted the series to reflect the graphics of the day. At the moment, the new 
series only has been picked up for 13 half hours, even though the final episode is a bit of a 
cliff-hanger. 


No matter how the current series stacks up in ratings or seasons, it will most likely not impede this 
famed food-loving Great Dane. Several have mentioned that the studios are now looking to more 
modern venues for Scooby and his gang. His next life might be on the Web or on the phone. No 
matter where his future lives will lead him, he will gain new fans to join the current ones. Luckily, his 
previous lives are still available on more standard venues from cable to TV to home video. 
Rooby-Dooby-Do! 


John Cawley is a producer of animation (television and features) at Cartoon Network Studios in 
Burbank, California. Cawley is also a writer (Dexters Lab, Bugs Bunny, Disney features), an author ( 
Encyclopedia of Cartoon Superstars, Cartoon Confidential), an editor (Get Animated!), a publisher ( 
Faster! Cheaper!), a lecturer and a performer. 


Mind Your Business: What to Bring on a Pitch for an Animated 
Show 
In this month's column, Mark Simon reveals some essential tips for pitching that you may 


have overlooked or may not be aware of if you're new to the industry. 
By Mark Simon | Thursday, November 13, 2008 at 12:00am 


In ANIMATIONWorld | Columns: Mind Your Business 


Mark Simon is truly an animated character. Unless noted, all images courtesy of Mark Simon. 


When you are pitching a television show, the biggest thing to keep in mind is that TV is a visual 
medium. You want your pitch to represent your show as visually as possible. 


Sounds simple and obvious, right? Well, in practice, we see more misses than hits. 


While most people who create animated series are artists, many are not. Some series creators are 
gifted screenwriters, and they need to represent and sell their vision as well. 


That doesn't mean that a screenwriter has to hire an artist to illustrate and design his concept, but it 
helps. It does mean, however, that every description, the script and the pitch need to build a visual in 
the minds of the studio and network executives. Think about how visual the Harry Potter books were. 
You could see the entire book in your head without a single image. 


An example of where we often see creators miss in their pitch is with character design. Most 
presentations show static images of characters. That is a not a visual of your show. Any images of 
your characters need to show them in character, acting the way only that character would act. 
Maybe you can show your characters reacting to a situation or reacting to each other. 


Years ago | interviewed Linda Simensky while she was at Cartoon Network, now she is VP of 
children's programming PBS: for my book GEM A LI a RRe EEE RG EEE She told 


e, "| like to see drawings of characters doing all sorts of things, because the humor should be right 
naa It should make me want to see more." 


This doesn't mean you have to have finished designs. RehNectelecks: Nem ASLO eM ENae 
been sold with funny sketches on napkins.|Plus, many studios prefer to be part of the development 


Years ago | pitched a project to Klasky-Csupo, the company that produced Rugrats and The Wild 
Thornberrys. | went in with all my finished art and storylines. The director of creative affairs told me 
that they always wanted to design the characters in-house because they had a house style. The look 
of all their shows had an Eastern European feel to them. Less finished art would have worked better 
in that instance. 


me) iat=)t=laler=yy @(e)ahe e)cefe|Uler=\c-leeli(-te lf you produce something, make it a very short stand-alone 
story. Tell a story in two to three minutes or less. Use your main characters. Stories are more 
interesting to watch and the viewer learns about the characters. 


Timmy's Lessons in Nature. © 2008 A&S Animation Inc. All rights reserved. 


When | sold my series Timmy's Lessons in Nature, | had produced three shorts that were each 
under one -minute long. They were funny and showcased our lead character. We won festivals and 
money all over the world and were offered many contracts. 


You can tell a story without going to full animation. You can pitch with a storyboard or an animatic. 


Storyboards are great. They are quick to produce and a good board showcases animation quite well. 


However, a lot of action and comedy comes from timing and great voice acting. If you get the 
opportunity to pitch your board, you should act it out as well as you can during your pitch. 


The problem is that when the executives look back at your board, you are not there to perform it. 
That's where animatics come in. 


TV Pitch Tips Audio Postcards. 


On another pilot, | added a funny sequence of a character being shot by tranquilizer darts. Not just 

one or two, but dozens of darts. | knew the timing of the darts hitting was crucial to the humor of the 
scene. Static storyboards of the darts would not have given the sequence justice, but producing an 

animatic showed exactly how the shot should play. Plus, even after a pitch, the animatic still shows 

the timing and humor without me. 


Over the last couple of years | have noticed that the networks want to know more and more about 
the characters in your shows. Know your characters and make sure their personalities come out in 
whatever you produce. 


Remember, it's not just that you should have art, but that art should sell both your concept and your 
characters. 


Linda Simensky 

As Vice President of Original Animation at Cartoon Network, L mensk\ 

carried on and extended the reach of the cable channel into the independent animation 
community. It is a role she seems very comfortable with, especially given her leadership 
role in ASIFA-East and Women in Animation-New York. In addition to continuing the 
What a Cartoon! shorts program, Linda has reached out to small independent studios, 
run by the likes of Danny Antonucci (Lupo the Butcher) and John R. Dilworth (Dirdy 
Birdy, Courage the Cowardly Dog), for new series. 


A lot of people look to big name studios or go to students. Students, 
though, lack experience in telling a story, something independents and studios are not 
lacking in. Short of people working in their basement, independent studios are one of 
the few places you can find fresh ideas. 


once worked at Cuppa Coffee Animation in Toronto, with whom Simensky is also 
cultivating a relationship; the latter is an innovative stop motion house, whose Crashbox 
animated game show appears on the HBO Family Channel. One of the reasons, 
Simensky feels, why the Cartoon Network is more open to these studios is, "We're in 
Atlanta [not Hollywood]." 


Pitching Perfect: A Word From Development 


Everyone knows a great pitch starts with a great series concept, but in addition to that what 
do executives like to see? Five top executives from major networks give us an idea of what 
makes them sit up and take notice... 

By Heather Kenyon | Friday, September 1, 2000 at 12:00am 


In Tutorials | ANIMATIONWorld 


Development executives sit through pitches each and every day and have seen it all -- from the dull 
reading off sheets of paper to action-packed pitches complete with singing dogs, marching bands 
and Aunt Rosemary singing the national anthem. Everyone knows a great pitch starts with a great 
series concept, but in addition to that what do the executives from top networks like to see? What 
makes them cringe and what impresses them? Here they let us know which elements are really 
important and surprisingly, the bottom line turns out to be pretty casual professional, but casual. So 
leave the singing dog at home and take some of their advice: 


Kevin Kay, Vice President/Executive Producer, Development, Nickelodeon. 


Vice President/Executive Producer, Development, Nickelodeon 


Kevin Kay: | think shorter is better, especially for the first go-rounds. It's more about selling an idea 
than it is about selling a series, because | think you don't know whether you have a series or not until 
you really get into the whole bible and the designs and the stories that you're going to tell. But 
shorter is always better. I'd rather see two pages than twenty. Funny pictures. That's the key to me. 
There's got to be something that makes me laugh. Something that | can look at right away and it's 
visually either hysterical or different. That's gonna get my attention. Nothing that looks like the other 
stuff that we do. | think the biggest mistake people make is they say, 'I got the next Rugrats..' | 
already got the Rugrats. |'m fine. If | need the next Rugrats I'll call up Klasky-Csupo and they'll give 
me the next one. I've said this before, but | think it sort of hits the nail on the head. That picture you 
drew on the napkin at the bar last night where you woke up the next morning and you looked at it 
and you thought, 'What was | thinking? No network's ever going to buy this. | should stop drinking. 
Then you put it in the bottom drawer of your desk. That's what | want to see. | want to see the idea 
that seems like it might be a little too outrageous or a little too over the top, because that's gonna 
probably be different than what everyone traditionally walking in the door thinks | want to buy. So, 
given that, the other thing is tell me a story. We're in the kid's business, and the family business is 
built on good storytelling. So, if somebody comes in and pitches me a story that sort of gets me from 
A to B to C and lets me know that they know how to tell a story, especially, for a young writer that | 
don't know or a young artist that | haven't met. If you can come in and tell me a story that's going to 
capture my attention and keep me riveted or laughing for five minutes, then, | can kind of get the 
sense that you can do that on TV too. | think that's the key. 


Heather Kenyon: How would you want artwork presented? 


Ss 


Jonathan Rosenthal, Vice President, Development, Fox Kids Network. 


Jonathan Rosenthal 


Vice President, Development, Fox Kids Network 


First of all, don't deliberately take a long time -- you are pitching a concept for a television show, not 
a novel. If the person you are pitching responds to your idea it will be natural to spend a few minutes 
talking about it, otherwise limit yourself to 10-15 minutes. 


Second, figure out who the show is about -- who the stories will revolve around and what those 
characters want. (As well as any weakness that may keep them from attaining their goals.) 


Third, don't ever just read from your materials. As one of my colleagues here is fond of saying, "If 
that's what you're going to do, you might as well have just sent it in the mail. | can read." Tell a story 
(a short one). It should feel like I'm being pitched an episode of a show that already is on the air. 


Fourth, do your research. Don't pitch inappropriate things to inappropriate people, even if you are 
doing so just to get the pitching experience. 


As far as having art or something written to leave behind -- this is always a plus, but not critical. And 
as far as written leave behinds go, keep it short and sweet. 


Other things | would suggest would be to rehearse the pitch at least a few times, and just to have 
fun. Best of luck and see you in the conference room. 


Linda Simensky, Vice President of Original Programming, Cartoon Network. 


Linda Simensky 


Vice President of Original Programming, Cartoon Network 


When some people ponder pitching to a network, | think they imagine themselves standing in front of 
huge foam core blowups of their characters, pitching to a boardroom full of serious network 
executives. When others tell me about the pitches they think we want at the Cartoon Network, they 
suppose that we want to see wild acting and jumping around. Some people apparently think that 
we'd like them to come in and read their pitch out loud to us... 


The truth is none of those is quite the right situation for pitching to Cartoon Network. Sometimes | 
just tell people not to even call it a pitch, just to come in and show us their artwork and tell us what 
kind of cartoons they'd like to make. That's how we like to start the development process. 


As for what to bring, a person looking to make a cartoon for Cartoon Network should have an overall 
idea of what the show is about, some characters designs and descriptions, and about four or five 
story ideas. The material can be rough, there can be several versions of the designs, and there can 
be Xeroxed pages from sketchbooks. Just these few simple items usually can tell us if the idea is 
right for us. No need for theme songs, storyboards, scripts or letters of recommendation. The artist 
should just be able to come in and tell us about their idea and what they want to do. 


What helps more than anything is if an artist can bring along something that communicates his or 
her sensibility to us. That intangible sensibility is what makes one show about two dogs seem 
brilliant, and another show about two dogs seem boring and predictable. Artists have been able to 
communicate their sensibility through their personal films, Websites, comics, sketchbooks, etc. Even 
if something has nothing to do with the show being pitched, it's still helpful. 


Since we deal almost exclusively with artists, our goal has been to keep the process relaxed and 
casual. And someday, when we change the name of pitching officially to "just come in and show us 
your designs and tell us what kind of cartoons you'd like to make," then everyone will be able to relax 
a little more. 


Kim Christianson, Vice President, Programming & Development, Fox Family Channel. 


Kim Christianson 


Vice President, Programming & Development, Fox Family Channel 


What | look for in a pitch is clarity and brevity. | love it when the verbal pitch is concise and 
to-the-point, i.e. a log-line that gives me an instant picture of the kind of show, followed by a brief 
run-down of main characters and what a typical episode might be about. In order to keep verbal 
pitches short, this usually means that the person pitching will come with a 7-10 page treatment 
(leave-behind) that describes the show and main characters. | am always thrilled when a person 
trusts me to read the material on my own rather than feeling the need to take me through every 
detail including a long, drawn-out back-story. A pitch that has confidence in its content rather than its 
packaging also impresses me. It is extremely obvious when the pitch spends too much time trying to 
wow me with inflated predictions about merchandising possibilities and "break-out hit potential" 
without the content to back it up. If the show idea is a comedy, the pitch should cite examples of 
how/why it's funny. Don't tell me it will be hilarious -- convince me! If the idea is for an animated 
series, it is best to have artwork attached, but be careful... Designs can make or break a pitch, so 
don't come in with the rough drawings you did at home hoping I'll "get the idea." 


John Hardman 


Director of Development, Kids WB! 


John Hardman: First and foremost, | think the most important thing for us is that we can't accept any 
unsolicited submissions. All of our submissions have to come through either an entertainment agent 
or an entertainment attorney who we have a relationship with. 


Heather Kenyon: Is there a case where you also have release forms artists could sign? 


JH: We do, but our legal affairs department really discourages us from doing that. The exceptions 
that we make, for example, may be a creator who has ended the relationship with their agent. We 
may know them, they've had a TV show on the air in the past, so we know they're professional and 
it's just that they no longer have an agent. Otherwise, | would have to say certainly keeping it brief, 
focusing on the core concepts, the main characters, their relationships, giving us a sense for the 
tone, the setting and the breadth of the series is what I'm really looking for. Come in with half a 
dozen episode ideas so you can talk about how it actually plays out, as opposed to just the 
conceptual stage. Ideally it would be great if you had a leave-behind of some sort. That can be 
anywhere from a couple of pages, a brief overview, to a mini-bible of sorts which might be 10 to 15 
pages long where we get all of those key elements that we've already talked about. Artwork isn't 


necessarily required, so don't feel you need to do that, and don't come in with the music for the main 
title. While we appreciate the thought and effort that goes into considering merchandising, we're a 
TV network and we're most concerned with the TV series itself and not the ancillary product. That's a 
great bonus, but it's a big warning sign to me when somebody comes in and starts pitching me how 
great the toy is going to be before they pitch me the series. 


HK: And if people do have artwork, what sorts of artwork do you like to see? Do you like to see more 
situations that the characters might find themselves in, or just straight character design? 


JH: Both are great. Certainly, the character design is very important and if they were in situational 
art, you'd still need to see them clearly. A lot of times what happens when they give you a set up, the 
action is in the forefront and the characters are in back. So you don't really know what the focus is in 
the series. Is it the characters or is it the explosion? But, also, there has to be a willingness to 
develop. This is development and changes to the artwork might be requested. They should come in 
with the knowledge that anything and possibly everything could change as we move forward and 
they should be open to collaborating with us. 


HK: If they do bring in art to their pitch, do you have any preference whether it's on an 8 1/2 x 11 
piece of paper, or a cocktail napkin? 


JH: It doesn't concern me. It certainly wouldn't bother me if they Xeroxed that napkin onto an 8 1/2 x 
11 leave behind just so | don't lose anything. That way | can put the whole package together in one 
paperclip and be done with it. | would prefer the artwork to be on 8 1/2 x 11 for those reasons. If you 
have a big board, what am | going to do with that board? Where am | going to store it? And if | have 
to return it to you, that's just a further hassle. Having it all so that | can pass it along to the next 
person to take a look makes it much more convenient if it's in one package. It doesn't have to be 
bound professionally. A staple in the corner is fine. They don't need to go to the extra effort to get a 
three-ring binder or spiral bound. Some people have even come in with book binding! Chances are 
I'm going to have to rip that up to Xerox it for everybody who needs to get a copy. A staple is just as 
convenient. 


HK: So there's a whole production process that people need to be aware of. 


JH: Exactly. The thing is you really appreciate it when they go through that extra effort, but it's just 
not necessary. For me and for us here, the idea is king. Presentation is secondary. Sure it gives you 


some extra bonus points if it looks nice and it's spelled correctly, but if you came in with Pokemon on 
one piece of paper with no artwork, we would still look at it very seriously. 


The most important thing is the story, characters and relationship. The other thing that is very 
important for hopeful creators is to pay attention and study where they're going. Try to watch what's 
on their air. Understand what their basic philosophy is and don't come in with something that's totally 
inappropriate for my target audience and demographic. By watching our air you can get a strong 
sense of the direction that we're headed and the types of series that might be of interest to us. But 
then, you can also do some additional homework and find out what the target audience is and what 
the demographic is. If you've got an agent, that agent can certainly do some preliminary checking as 
well, as to what the needs are as far as genre, and whether we are looking for live-action or only 
animation. 


Leaving Home 


Linda Simensky ruminates on the political and other consequences of changing jobs amidst 
today's boom times in the animation industry. 


By Linda Simensky | Tuesday, October 1, 1996 at 12:00am 


In AWN Profiles | ANIMATIONWorld 


No issue on politics would be complete without a nod to the politics we all deal with everyday--at our 
jobs. And no employment issue is more political than this--leaving your job. 


Heraclitus once said, "Everything is in flux," and he certainly could have been referring to the 
animation industry. As the industry has grown, all sorts of changes and unexpected corporate 
couplings have happened. One of the unintended consequences of the rapid growth of the animation 
industry is the rampant job switching that has been going on for the last couple of years. Oddly 
enough, in all the articles that have been written on jobs in the animation industry, no one has written 
the article that could be the most useful to much of the industry--"Leaving." 


Just to see what information | could find on the topic, | pretended that | was about to change my job, 
and went to three bookstores in search of a book that could give me some advice. Not advice on 
how to find a new job, but information on how to go about leaving the old one after | had already 
gotten the new one. Or how to handle the changes swirling around me. | found nothing, and 
therefore nothing to use as research for this article, except for personal experience, conversations, 
and the case studies of others. But upon mentioning job switching around the animation industry, 
everyone nodded in agreement. It was indeed something we had all been dealing with, either with 


Then and No 


jobs, while an issue, has not been a big event for most animators, except for those who 


have been somewhere a long time. Most are used to moving wherever there was work, and leaving 


hen production on a show or film was completed. Everyone knew they would be at a certain studio 


or a limited time, and then would be on to the next job. Most knew that the idea of being 


50 years was a myth, and that their experience would be much like that of many of the animators o 


he 1930s and 40s, according to Tom Sito, head of Motion Pictures Screen Cartoonists, Local 839 


IATSE, and an animator at DreamWorks. In addition, while the animation companies were competing 


or work or for shows to be picked up, they were not competing in the same way for artists. There 


as a feeling that animation was being judged as a genre, not so much studio by studio, and all 


shows and films depended on the success of all other shows and films. Companies would even 


collude in terms of salary, and were not glancing around on a regular basis to see whom they could 


But the industry is frenetic now. The recent successes in the industry and high profits derived from 


animated films, and the pressure to beat previous films, have caused a shift. The additions o 


DreamWorks, Warner Bros. Feature Animation, and Fox have changed the animation job landscape 
hen the NFL comes scouting. And suddenly, the companies that are owned by gi i 

can double the salaries of animators from competing studios, offer giant bonuses, or make othe 

over-the-top moves to staff their studios. Animators, many who worked (or didn't work) through the 

leaner times in the 1970s and 80s, now have their pick of projects. And their attitude is that 


animation in the past has been cyclical, so why not make as much money as possible while they 


So what happens when a team of animators has been working together for a while, and suddenly 


animators have gotten a little more competitive than they had been in the past. Money, of course, 
has been the key factor leading both to jealousy and to competition, as well as to other animators 
inquiring as to how to change jobs. There is also the slight jealousy towards an animator leaving to 
work on a more desirable project. However, many animators agreed that their experience has been 
that since they have all ended up working together over and over, most of the friction or jealousy 
eventually dies down. 


What has also improved is that animators used to be penalized for leaving a studio for another 
project and then trying to return. According to Sito, this practice is much more acceptable now. In a 
related area, Sito does question, though, what the entry of the computer graphics industry will bring 
to the animation industry. Historically, the computer graphics animators would just quit if they were 
unhappy with the conditions at particular jobs. Now that they are blending into the animation industry, 
it could change the industry's dynamic somewhat. 
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talent," 


‘they already knew") and they were often 


as "Wow, sorry to hear about your show..." a 


If one of your colleagues is leaving to go to the competition, there are a variety of unsettling 
reactions you may have. You may feel abandoned, or angry, or you may possibly feel stupid that you 


are staying. You may wonder if you are actually happy, or just too stupid to realize you aren't. You 
start to think that maybe you should be job hunting. You may be jealous, thinking "why didn't they 
ask me?" You are confused because everyone seemed so happy working together a week earlier. Or 
you are nervous because the person leaving knew everything about what you were working on, and 
now they have gone to work with the competition. Well, there's not much to say about this other than 
nearly everyone | talked to who felt "left behind" had these feelings, so they must be "normal." The 
exception was when people didn't like the person who left, or had a chance at getting a promotion 
into the job. 


No job switching essay would be complete without acknowledging one of the more interesting 
unexpected side effects of job switching--who keeps in touch with you from your old job. The 
unexpected people who keep in touch with you often tend to be good at gossiping, or are people 
who are thinking about switching jobs themselves. They may be people you rarely spoke with at your 
last job. And good friends from your old job that you thought were friends for life may simply 
disappear if they are happy at their jobs or feel abandoned by you. Either way, you'll be surprised by 
who keeps in touch and who doesn't. 


It's also amazing to find out what people (especially those who have never met you) have speculated 
about why you've left. Since you probably can't issue a statement or call a press conference, you 
just have to live through this part. | have heard some interesting interpretations of why | left my last 
job. | suggest that if this happens to you, take notes on why you actually did leave, and make plans 
to write a book. 


One other aspect of leaving a job is that you now will have former colleagues to run into. Try not to 
gloat in front of them, as it will probably bother them. This will cause them to tell you stories that will 
frustrate you in return, reminding you that there is nothing you can do about your last job, except say, 
"Oh, well." 


And when it comes to folk heroes in the leaving department, don't forget, the animation industry will 
always have the master, Jeffrey Katzenberg ... 


Cartoon Network greenlights Longhair and Doubledome 
By David Kilmer | Wednesday, May 5, 1999 at 12:00am 


In Television, Television | Headline News | Geographic Region: All 


Cartoon Network has greenlit Gavrilo Gnatovoch's LONGHAIR AND DOUBLEDOMEfor production 
as a seven minute series pilot. The short features Longhair, a fastidiously sophisticated and 
self-serving Cro-Magnon, and his charmingly earnest yet irksome friend, Doubledome, as they 
endeavor to evolve alongside their oafish neighbors, the Neanderthals. An airdate has not been 
announced. Gavrilo Gnatovich runs his own studio KNOCKKNOCK CARTOONS in Cleveland, Ohio, 
which is a commercial animation house as well as a producer of short films. He and Linda Simensky 
met at an animation festival in 1991. "This is just another example of how Cartoon Network is 
working outside the mainstream with independent studios," said Simensky. 


Cartoon Network after Linda Simensky Left?! 


shows lost some of their power. Some were still ok (Juniper Lee, Ben 10), but compared to 
the hits of yesteryear like Dexter, Bravo, PPG, Jack, and so on, they were quite mediocre 


hk ite ry Zon't the 


like Linda Simensky and Mike!Mazzo Were’a’part or the 


| guess no one learned from that 


Cartoon Networks' Samples New General Manager 


Jim Samples 


Network Worldwide. 
"I'm taking charge of a network that's 
"My job will be to put it in overdrive." 


Jim Samples, Cartoon Network's evp/gm, 


"| am sure you are aware of recent events in 
unintended focus of controversy in Boston and around the world. | deeply regret the negative 
publicity and expense caused to our company as a result of this campaign. As general manager of 
Cartoon Network, | feel compelled to step down, effective immediately, in recognition of the gravity o 


the situation that occurred under my watch. 


Its my hope that my decision allows us to put this chapter behind us and get back to our mission o 

delivering unrivaled original animated entertainment for consumers of all ages. As for me, there will 
professional challenges ahead that will make the most of the experiences lve had as 

this remarkable company. Through my 13 years at the company | have found myself continuously in 

awe of the talented artists and business people surrounding me, from those who realize their vision 

in creating a cartoon to those who so brilliantly deliver the animation to viewers. | will always cherish 

the experience of having worked with you. | appreciate the support that you have shown me. As a 


riend and a fan, | also look forward to seeing your best and most personally fulfilling work yet. 


Cartoon Network, Adult Swim, Boomerang and each of you deserve nothing less." 


"Our colleague Jim Samples tendered his resignation today. Jims leadership of 


Cartoon Network moved our animation brands and businesses aggressively into the online space, 
grew Adult Swim from a programming block to a network success story and inspired 
cause-marketing initiatives that have made a difference in countless kids lives. He has been a 
valued friend and mentor to people throughout the company and around the world. 


Samples became the gm of Cartoon Network in August 2001 after serving as the gm of the 


network's online division. Prior to that he was svp/gm of TNT and Cartoon Network Latin America. 


Ey-lehelasamples was the only person to step down as a result of the incident and that the 
company does not plan to fire anyone either. 


Cartoon Network Studios Vacating Longtime Facility 


The animation studio where shows like ‘Dexter’s Laboratory’ and ‘The Powerpuff Girls’ were 
produced will ditch its iconic Burbank, California spot on August 1 to share offices with 
Warner Bros. Animation; both divisions will continue to run separately. 

By Laurén Alexa | Wednesday, July 12, 2023 at 11:43am 


In Business, Digital Media, People, Television | ANIMATIONWorld, Headline News | Geographic Region: North America 
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Wave good-bye! Burbank, California’s Cartoon Network Studios, established in 2000, is packing up 
and relocating as part of its planned merger with Warner Bros. Animation. Despite sharing one 
location, both divisions will continue to run separately under the Warner Bros. Discovery umbrella. 


Former Cartoon Network Studios General Manager Brian Miller took to Twitter to announce the sad 
news: 


Sadly, this building will no longer be CNS. From what I’ve been told, everyone will be out 


by August 1. All moving together in a WB building as one animation unit. Farewell CNS as 


it was. https://t.co/DalgF FON9K' 


— BRAMAN (@bfredmuggs) July 9, 2023 


In a response to Miller’s Tweet, GRBIGNMISEOEEGREM, who helped create the studio in 2000, stated, 


While the move Certainly marks the end of an era, \Wiitaljale\ Sm. <ow 9J->,¢(-Yaeow 1 ele) ee] (oan oleae) 


Bravo, The Powerpuff Girls, and many more brought to life at the Burbank facility, i=) SjWlel[ey 17) UI 
not cease operations. Warner Bros. Discovery has yet to make an official announcement of the new 
location. 


Women in the Animation Industry--Some Thoughts 


The Cartoon Network's Linda Simensky offers some personal observations on the ways 
women make it in today's animation industry. 
By Linda Simensky | Wednesday, May 1, 1996 at 12:00am 


In People | ANIMATIONWorld 


In the animation industry, a professional association called Women In Animation formed in 1993. 
Men in the business jokes, "Where's the Men In Animation group?," to which the women replied, 
"That's what we call 'The Animation Industry." 


What is unusual and noteworthy, though, is that there is not an even breakdown of tasks between 
Tae) eae ay This is obvious to the naked eye of anyone visiting an animation studio or network 
animation department. SWS! as an entomologist can view the breakdown of gender roles in an ant 
colony, we can analyze the animation industry the same way.|iifln=yielllenlne) clas) elunentarel'(e)alceelelt 


on the analysis itself--but on why we can analyze the industry that way. 


atem@ The line into the women's room would comprise a large number of network executives, studio] 
management types ranging from producers to production assistants, color and background 
designers, and perhaps an occasional director. The line into the men's room would include studio 


owners, business types, directors, artists, show creators, designers, and a significant number o 


other animation artists. 


While this is more of an observation, It { 


hag roanvy haan Lah tA at man and \ man nravitat 
tnNas alread) been established that men and women gravitate 
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parts of the Industry. |nere are a couple ot theories tnat are often discussed to support 


Different Paths 


“lesser” jobs such as ink and paint, women have actually done fairly well even getting into any 


" theory includes the following typical job motivations. Syuewmeiteaimelcn cine 
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Others simply aspire to work in the entertainment industry, and have career paths that take them 
through the animation industry as well as through live-action television and film production. There are 
also other career paths that can lead to animation, including the CD-ROM or CGI industries, as well 
as graphic design and illustration. Oddly enough several translators of Japanese language materials 
have gone on to careers as animation producers. 


What's So Funny About Cheese? 


"Wh Leyes tv 0 =e ; S| 


inte n anit 1e >?" Maureen Furniss explored this in her article, "What's So Funny 
About See? And Other ines The Nickelodeon Television Network and Its (Female) 
Animation Producers," which can be found in the Spring 1994 issue of Animation Journal. She took a 
look at the animated shows on Nickelodeon, particularly Doug and The not & SOMES Show, which 


programs, or are in network management where they attempt to mollify the shows. VEMNaracmUcllely 
those who wish to create shows, have directed themselves more toward preschool programming or 
more traditional Disney or Disney-influenced animation. 


More Room For Self Expression 


after all, itis an area of animation which has more room for 
self-expression and no real traditional hierarchy in which to fit. 


more women enter the industry, and will they shift over to the more male-dominated jobs? Will the 


financial success of animated films and television shows cause more workers to shift from live action 


to animation? Will more men supplant women in key positions in children's television, at the 


It seems clear that as more programs are made that girls like as well as boys, such as The 


Simpsons, Doug and Rugrats, 


However, if the industry continues to concentrate on animation that will sell toys to boys, iu) 
attraction may be less. 


In the meantime, here is what | would like to see: 


BigeEMSyileas.a, is Cartoon Network's Director of Programming. 


Studio Tour: Nicktoons 


Animation World Magazine attended the opening celebration of Nickelodeon's brand new 
animation studio in Burbank, California. Join us on a visual tour of the first new television 
animation studio to open in Hollywood in 35 years. 

By Wendy Jackson | Wednesday, April 1, 1998 at 12:00am 


In Reviews | ANIMATIONWorld 


Some of the studio's interiors rival the set of Pee Wee's Playhouse. Photos by Rick Wilson, courtesy of 
Nickelodeon. 


On March 4, 1998, Nickelodeon and parent company Viacom threw a bash to celebrate the opening 
of the new Nicktoons animation studio at 231 West Olive Avenue in Burbank, California. Animation 
World Magazine's editors were among the crowd that included Viacom chief Sumner Redstone, 
Paramount prexy Sherry Lansing and other power players in the animation industry. 


Outside the studio's iron gates, a gathering of union labor supporters formed a picket line to protest 
Nickelodeon's independent hiring practices. However, their voices went mostly unheard amidst the 


din of the party inside, where guests ate, drank, toured the colorful facilities and played rounds of 
miniature golf. 


Declared by Nickelodeon to be the first brand new studio for television animation production to open 
in 35 years, the 72,000 square foot facility, designed by Los Angeles architecture firm AREA, houses 
200-300 employees and up to five simultaneous productions. And, oh yeah, it also has a miniature 
golf course, an indoor basketball course/screening room, an artists’ gallery, a studio store, and a 
fountain that shoots green water into the air. 


The golf course even includes a challenging 


Artist-Inspired 


Albie Hecht, president of Film and TV Entertainmentfor  ~—_, is cited as the visionary behind 
the design and building of the studio. Nickelodeon 

session on the elements of their ideal studio, and, with their feedback (and some inspiration from the 
fableaiWillyiWenkalchocdlatelfactory)nereated "a playful, inspirational and cutting edge lab which 
will hopefully give birth to the next generation of cartoon classics." He added, "For me this building is 
the physical manifestation of a personal dream, which is that when people think of cartoons, they'll 
say Nicktoons." 


Sumner Redstone said, "Unique, original and experimental animation has really been a hallmark of 
our company all these years, and we've really done well by it. I'm confident that a lot of fantastic 
creative work is going to come out of this great new building right here in Burbank." 


The Nicktoons studio houses five, project driven production units. Each has its own color and design 
environment and includes a living room, writer's lounge and storyboard conference room. The studio 
also has a Foley stage (for recording live sound effects), a post-production area, sound editing and 
mixing rooms and an upstairs loft area with skylights for colorists. In their spare time, animators are 
invited to experiment in the new technology suite, which will be stocked with a variety of animation 
tools. 


Exclusive Photo Tour of Nicktoons!!! 


An artist-designed golf course spans the the studio's front yard. Photos by Rick Wilson, courtesy of 


Nickelodeon. 


Viacom chief Sumner Redstone with a couple of Angry Beavers. Photo by Wendy Jackson, © 
Animation World Network. 


Photo by Rick Wilson, courtesy of Nickelodeon. 
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Sprinkled with green confetti: Nickelodeon president Herb Scannell, CafDog creator Peter Hannan, 
Albie Hecht, Sumner Redstone, Viacom executive vice president Phillippe Dauman, Hey Arnold! 
creator Craig Bartlett, Fred Seibert, and in front, the voice actors for Hey Arnold! characters Arnold 
and Helga. Photo by Wendy Jackson, © Animation World Network. 


Nicktoons’ (M@#iManages New Cartoon Network Studios 


By Rick DeMott | Wednesday, March 22, 2000 at 12:00am 


In People, People | Headline News | Geographic Region: All 


/ REST S=YTs) aieluat-ve] VP and general manager of the new Cartoon Network Studios} 
Burbank. Mil@F will oversee the studio's production department as well as the day-to-day operations. 
Formerly, MiIBE served as VP of production at Nickelodeon's Nicktoons Animation Studio, where he 
oversaw all production. Before moving to Nicktoons, MiBE 


(@la(ele)aisy Where he managed all domestic and overseas productions. 


Nickelodeon opens animation studio in New York 
By David Kilmer | Wednesday, September 22, 1999 at 12:00am 


In Business, Business | Headline News | Geographic Region: All 


Nickelodeon is opening a new animation studio in New York City at 1515 Broadway which will be 
known as Nickelodeon Animation Studio New York (NASNY). The digital animation studio and 
development laboratory will open in October, although the movie has already taken place. Among 
the series that will be produced at the new studio will be BLUE'S CLUES, LITTLE BILL, and 
GARBAGE BOY, a new weekly segment for KABLAM!. The studio will house 140 employees 
including 70 animators/digital designers. All phases of production other than voice-overs will be 
handled in-house. NASNY will complement Nick Digital Nickelodeon's animation studio which is 
also at 1515 Broadway, Viacom's NewYork headquarters. Nick Digital serves as the high-end special 


effects house (using 3D and 2D animation) as well as research and development facility for 
Nickelodeon On-Air, VH-1, MTV, and Nick International. 


Nickelodeon Seeks Talented Professionals 
Job Opportunities For AFTER EFFECTS CHARACTER ANIMATORS, STORYBOARD 
ARTISTS, TRADITIONAL ANIMATORS, DIGITAL DESIGN/INK & PAINT and ANIMATION 


PAs... 
By Annick Teninge | Friday, February 11, 2000 at 12:00am 


In Headline News | Geographic Region: All 


New York City-based Nickelodeon Animation Studio is seeking talented 


professionals for their TV series "Little Bill." "Little Bill" is a breakthrough 26-part TV animation series 
based on the books written by Bill Cosby for preschool children. "Little Bill" explores life through the 
eyes of a 5-year old boy on a quest to understand his world. Nickelodeon is S=t=\qafemrl{yn clo Nits) 


Effects Character Animators, Storyboard Artists, Traditional Animators, Digital Design/Ink & Paint, 
Job requirements/skills: Successful candidates will be talented artists with 
strong drawing and design skills, experience in both cut-out and traditional animation with a focus on 
strong poses/acting, and good pre-planning skills. Must be able to take direction and adhere to the 
style of the show. Experience working with After Effects and/or Photoshop required. Job starting 
date: immediately. Competitive salary commensurate with experience. 


For more information about these and other jobs, check out AWN's Career Connections, the online 
Animation Job Fair. 


fel.¢=\fefe(=YelaMesal=miull| Oversee the day-to-day production on all of Nickelodeon Animation Studios 
in-house projects including current series SPONGEBOB SQUAREPANTS, HEY ARNOLD!, 
CATDOG, ANGRY BEAVERS, OH YEAH! CARTOONS! and the upcoming series CHALKZONE, 


THE FAIRLY ODDPARENTS and INVADER ZIM. Aries will also focus on the digital production 


Zz 


The Fred Seibert Interview — Part 1 


In the first of a two-part interview, Joe Strike reveals how Fred Seibert came to revive 
television animation in the 1990s, helping Hanna-Barbera and Nickelodeon give birth to a 
slew of original hits. 


By Joe Strike | Tuesday, July 15, 2003 at 12:00am 


In People | ANIMATIONWorld 


Fred Seibert: The right man at the right time in animation. 


If one man can be credited with resuscitating American commercial animation from its near-death 
experience in the '80s and '90s, the credit would have to go to Fred Seibert. 


After putting the then-new MTV on the map with a series of unforgettable, no-two-alike animated ID 
spots, he took over the creatively exhausted Hanna-Barbera studio and engineered a turnaround 
that brought some of the countrys most innovative young animators to its doors. Their creations 
helped make another newborn cable network more than a place where old cartoons went to die. 
Moving onto an association with Nickelodeon, Fred proved his success was no fluke by midwifing a 
second batch of groundbreaking, creator-driven cartoons that helped cement Nicks dominance of 
the childrens television market. 


Fred will often praise an associate or collaborator as being "an awesome judge of talent" a 
description he more than deserves himself. With an eye toward the main chance that others have 
overlooked, and an instinctive understanding of both the creative and commercial potential of 
animated cartoons, Fred has a knack for making himself the right man at the right time. In late March 
and early April 2003, | had the pleasure of sitting down with Fred Seibert in his Fifth Avenue office 


where he heads Frederator, the animation company he started in 1997. | discovered that he is not 
shy about taking or sharing credit for his successes, or accepting blame for his failures; | also 
learned why he prefers "cartoons" over "animation." 


Joe Strike: lve read a lot about you already, but can you give me the 10-cent recap how it all began? 


Fred Seibert: Sure. | started in the media business in college radio at Columbia University. | went 
from there to becoming an independent record producer, making primarily jazz and blues records. 


That got into me into commercial radio, into WHN here in New York, which was then a country music 
station. | did advertising and promotion; that was my introduction to that part of the world. 


| was introduced to [MTV founder] Bob Pittman by my mentor, Dale Pon, who had been working with 
Bob in radio. One day | got a phone call, Hi, lm Bob Pittman, program director of [New York pop 
music radio station] WNBC, and were going to make you rich. By the way, Dale came up with the | 
Want my MTV slogan for me when | hired him after | didnt work for him anymore. 


Huckleberry Hound, The Flintstones and Bugs Bunny are among Fred's favorite all-time animated characters. Left to 
right: © Hanna-Barbera; ™ & © 2001 Cartoon Network. An AOL Time Warner Company. All rights reserved; © AOL 
Time Warn 


| basically developed a career as "the branding guy" in cable television, primarily at MTV networks. 
My then-partner, Alan Goodman, and | introduced the whole notion of branding to cable television 
through our company Fred/Alan. We helped clients like Nickelodeon develop unique personalities 
that people could connect with emotionally. Nowadays its a given, but back then branding was a new 
idea in TV promotion. 


| dont do branding anymore; once other people started talking about branding | was onto something 
else. We actually introduced the word branding into the television lexicon. We did that until 1992, 
when we both decided we had had enough already of being in the service business. 


Even though Seibert personally disliked Scooby-Doo, he couldn't deny its enduring appeal. © Warner Bros. All 
rights reserved. 


Then | went and became the president of Hanna-Barbera when we closed Fred/Alan. That started 
me in animation. 


JS: How did you come by that job? 


FS: While | had Fred/Alan, the then marketing head of Hanna-Barbera approached us about doing 
some work for some new primetime series they were developing. | had no interest in talking with him 
about his new series. | had learned that doing advertising for television shows was a lousy business, 
so | really had no interest in that. 


However, two of my three favorite cartoon characters of all time were Hanna-Barbera characters: 
Huckleberry Hound and The Flintstones. 


JS: Whos number three? 


FS: Bugs Bunny. Anyway, | spent the whole meeting quizzing him about the business behind the 
classic Hanna-Barbera characters which then was a complete mess. The company was owned at 
the time by Great American Television and it was a total gang-bang: one person controlled 
distribution rights, another controlled the characters and the studio had nothing to do with the library 
and the guy who ran the studio clearly hated the library. 


| walked away with this little blueprint in my head, and | marched right into my clients at Nickelodeon. 
| told them there is an opportunity we can drive a train through. | sketched out a little scenario where 
| believed Nickelodeon could get Hanna-Barbera library properties for zero money instead of millions 
of dollars and participate in a merchandising upside if we did things right. The Nickelodeon people 
told me we cant do that. 


| said, "No, no really," and | showed them how to do it. Reluctantly or skeptically they went to 
negotiate. They said well never get it for nothing and | said, well you go in asking for nothing, youll 
get it for half of nothing. So they went in using my script and they got seven properties The Jetsons, 
Yogi, a bunch of things for half, and they saved $7 million. 


2 Stupid Dogs, the first show Seibert greenlit at Hanna-Barbera was unsuccessful. TM & © 2001 Cartoon Network. 
An AOL Time Warner Company. All rights reserved. 


One night | was having dinner with this guy from Turner Broadcasting and he said "Whats that 
watch?" We were in The Four Seasons where everyone is dressed fancy, and Im wearing a 
Hanna-Barbera wristwatch with Fred Flintstone and Scooby and Yogi and Huckleberry Hound on the 
dial. | told him about the deal | had helped Nickelodeon put together. He said "| didnt know you knew 
how to do that," and | said, "Well, now you know." 


Fast-forward 18 months later: Turner buys Hanna-Barbera and puts the guy | had dinner with Scott 
Sassa in charge of the studio. Up to that point Scott had had only one conversation with any human 
being about Hanna-Barbera, and that was with me. He called me one morning and said, "Hey why 
dont you come out to L.A. and run Hanna-Barbera for us? | looked at my watch | was wearing the 
Hanna-Barbera watch again. It was 10:30 and | said "Sure, how about three months from now?" So 
Alan and | closed our company and that was that. 


JS: What was Hanna-Barbera like at the time? 


FS: A disaster. At the time | got there, in 1992, they no longer blanketed Saturday morning, and they 
hadnt had a hit since The Smurfs in 1983. 


JS: And the quality of what they were producing 


FS: The quality issues | always find interesting and debatable. My first interview experience at 
Hanna-Barbera was very enlightening. Film Threat had started a cartoon magazine. A 25-year old 
kid comes in and Im scared to death; | dont know anything about the cartoon business at that point 
nothing. | had a great interest psychically in cartoons but | hadnt watched them seriously since | 
was12. 


The kid comes in and his first question is Why dont they make cartoons the way they used to? | do 
have a rap for that and | talked about The Flintstones, The Jetsons and Huckleberry Hound, 
bababa... He looks at me finally and says | mean the stuff they made in the '80s why dont they make 
good stuff like that any more. | realized the issue of cartoon quality is really all in the eye of the 
beholder. In general, especially for a 25-year old kid, whatever you grew up with was the best stuff. 


A lot of people dismiss The Smurfs as a complete piece of junk. | cant dismiss The Smurfs people 
love it. For my age, the beginning of hating cartoons was Scooby-Doo. | couldnt stand Scooby-Doo, 
but what | cant dismiss is its ability to communicate with people as of even today. | have two young 
kids, five and seven, and theyre totally in love with Scooby-Doo, they think its the greatest. 


It wasnt the quality per se of what had happened at Hanna-Barbera, it was the fact that they clearly 
had lost touch with communicating with human beings and making things that people fell in love 
with. They didnt make hits. They had no idea what people wanted anymore. 


Seibert learned a lot from John Kricfalusi. Courtesy of Soumco. 


JS: Who was hot at that point? 


FS: Nickelodeon was new kid on block at that point; they had Rugrats, Doug and Ren & Stimpy. 


JS: All three of which had very distinctive looks to them. 


FS: Look aside, they were all popular. On Saturday morning FOX was really the winner at that 
moment. Actually, a Hanna-Barbera show, Tom and Jerry Kids was one of their hits. We had just 
come out of the Pee-wee Herman phase, and Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles was big, so there was a 
lot of stuff out there. 


JS: But Hanna-Barbera wasnt involved anymore. 


FS: Not at all. They had stuff on the air, but in general, it was a sad state of affairs. They were in 
piss-poor shape, and Ted [Turner] was always a minute away from closing the place; he bought it for 
the library. 


JS: And you came in swinging the ax? 


FS: | guess according to some people. | didnt really, over the first year or two, let go of lot of people. 
It was really a painful time for me. In my television career | had never been where there were any 
people before me. | had always been the first guy in the room building organizations, so | never had 
to turn one around before. The idea that | had to come into this place of 300, 400 people and reduce 
the overhead significantly to the point where the place could breathe was really hard. At that point, 
many of those people had been there for years and were of a certain age. That was unbelievable 
pain, it was really hard; but it was one of the things it had to be done. 


JS: 2 Stupid Dogs came along at this point. [Note: as did SWAT Kats, a show we did not get to 
explore. ] 


FS: Actually what happened was | did what | always do. | told people around me, Im not really good 
at being a cog in the machine. If the way this place to going to be a machine, a widget producer, they 
put the wrong guy in the job. 


| told the development people there are two things Im really interested in seeing personally while 
youre doing whatever work you do because | have no idea what a development department does. 
But Im interested in people you think are fantastic. And in this case Im very interested specifically in 
animators you think are fantastic with ideas, not writers | had a very specific lack of interest in writers 
and Im obviously interested in properties youre really thrilled about that you dont necessarily feel fits 
the system, whatever the system is. 


One of the first things in was a guy named Donovan Cook with a thing called 2 Stupid Dogs. 
Depending on how you look at it either very intelligently or unbelievably stupidly | greenlit the series 
on half a storyboard and Donovans presence in the room. 


It was an unbelievably unsuccessful show. 


JS: | enjoyed it; it had a sly sense of humor and was a real change of pace from most of what was 
on at the time. 


FS: Youre one of the few. 


JS: What about the back-up feature, Super Secret Secret Squirrel? | thought that was a brilliant 
revival. 


FS: | told Donovan well make 26 Stupid Dog shorts, but Id really like to stick to the old 
Hanna-Barbera formula of a half-hour with three shorts, and Id like the middle to be something else. 
Why dont we see if theres a great classic character we can do something with, and he came in with 
the squirrel. 


For my future, a very interesting thing happened. | had assigned one of the older veterans at the 
studio to help Donovan because | knew it was a snakepit, and | didnt know enough to re-invent the 
system at that point. Donovan needed a guide to the system. Beyond that, he was not at all capable 
of handling a series. An animated series is a complex machine. From the outside it doesnt look 


complex; then you add on the complications of the Hanna-Barbera machine and the kid was 
doomed. 


So | gave him an older guy, someone who was 45 and had been in the business since he was 20. 
He was actually someone elses recommendation, but | had the sense he could work with young folk 
without depressing them. We assigned this guy, Larry Huber, to be his supervisor, his handler. 


Seibert talked to Bill Hanna (above) and Joe Barbera, not about business, but about cartoons. 


It quickly became obvious Donovan was not going to let Larry in on 2 Stupid Dogs too well, and 
Donovan was going to be too busy to do anything other than set up Super Secret Secret Squirrel. 
Once Donovan set the stage he had his people redesign the characters and they made a couple of 
key creative decisions after that Larry took it and ran it. Larry showed himself to be something other 
than what | thought he was at the time, which was a capable line producer. | found out that one, he 
was an awesome spotter of talent. Two, he was willing to give that talent room to be what they had 
not been before; he was able to see an artist or director and say maybe theyd be good at story. And 
third, | found out he was a magical film story guy, which is not what those line producer types were 
known as he was an unbelievable story guy. 


Donovan turned out to be significantly less interesting to me than | thought he was at the time, but 
he also was fantastic at a couple of things. He was an awesome spotter of talent as well. He brought 
in a new level of young talent into the system. Because | allowed him something the studio had 
never allowed before letting young people be in charge of their own destiny the crew that he bought 
in turned out to be incredibly important to my future. When Donovan was no longer with studio, at 
least a couple of dozen key people from the crew turned out to be the nucleus of the new world 
order for us. 


JS: That led to What A Cartoon!? 


FS: Not directly. | was able to populate some of What A Cartoon! from some of 2 Stupid Dogs crew. 


JS: Where is Donovan now? 


FS: Donovan fell eventually into the bowels of the Disney system. He did one show at Disney that fit 
the Donovan thing, Nightmare Ned, and then went onto to do a lot of TV movie work for them; he 
directed that Peter Pan sequel Return to Neverland. 


JS: So youre at Hanna-Barbera now, youve turned this awesome 


FS: | hadnt done anything at that point. Not near. Ever hear the phrase turning a battleship around in 
a bathtub’? Well | was in the bathtub with the battleship and we were still moving forward. 2 Stupid 
Dogs as far as all those people were concerned was a complete aberration. 


JS: The old-timers? 


FS: Even the new-timers, everyone. | hadnt even made a dent into the system at that point. It was 
just like oh, heres another new guy in charge of wasting our money. That was really all that had 
happened there. 


The next big step was What A Cartoon! A lot of business stuff was going on in the meantime. We 
had to carve through lot of very complicated things to get Hanna-Barbera on a footing that would 
allow us to do anything. 


JS: Like getting the library back? 


FS: That was the least of it. How they paid for things, how they accounted for things, what 
employees were necessary and what werent, characters that had been licensed out in perpetuity to 
sweetheart companies, we had union issuesthere was an amazing amount of complexity to issues 
that had nothing to do with cartoons. It was a nightmare. 


| said to friends at the time its like boulders from here to the horizon, and if you lift every boulder 
theres a snake underneath. 
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Cow & Chicken was a success for the newly named Cartoon Network. Courtesy of Cartoon Network. 


JS: And all the boulders needed to be moved. 


FS: [in a whisper]: Oh God, yeah. 


JS: It mustve been painful to focus energy your energy on that as opposed to the creative. 


FS: It was, but luckily | had a number-two man, Jed Simmons, who spent an enormous amount of 
selfless hours fixing it, so it worked out really nicely. 


So, the next big thing was What A Cartoon! | had been a consultant to Nickelodeon for many years 
before going to Hanna-Barbera. In 1989, the Nickelodeon programming and business team came to 
me and said we really need to get into the [original production] cartoon business how do we do it? 


| had never really done anything in cartoons. | was really just a neophyte, an interested media 
person, but | knew about the way Looney Tunes, theatrical cartoons had been made. | said, it seems 
to me that what they did was make a six-minute cartoon, run it before a movie and, if people liked it, 
they made another one [featuring the same character]. If they didnt like it they stopped making it. 


Why dont we do a system like that, where we make these little containable things? Everything | 
know about the [TV] cartoon business is they go right to 13 episodes on everything, and they dont 
believe they can pilot. 


| suggested a system that | thought made some kind of sense, but | had no idea how to execute it, 
because | knew nothing about cartoons. As usual when youre a consultant, they took pieces of my 
idea and threw out the rest. The piece that they took, that turned out to be valuable for a couple of 
years at Nickelodeon, was that they made pilots, which was radically different from the way that 
Hollywood made cartoons for kids. And thats when you got Ren and Stimpy. 


So when | got to Hanna-Barbera, | knew they hadnt done the system the way | wanted to do it 
because | didnt think pilots were the thing. To me, pilots are things that youll never show anybody 
and theyre messy, theyre all over the place, theyre not disciplined. Every one Nickelodeon did was a 
different length. 


| thought why dont you make things with some discipline, and then you can actually show it and 
make a dollar from it? Why make something youre just going to throw into the soup? Because they 
made a lot of pilots at Nickelodeon back then, and youve never heard of the other ones because 
they were unairable. 


My model for everything Ive done successfully in the media business, no matter what medium Ive 
been in, whether | was a record producer or in radio was Berry Gordys Motown. | loved the idea that 
they were all in a house and the recording studio was here, and the writing studios were here and 
the promotion department was here, and quality control Berry Gordys office was up here, and when 
they needed an extra singer they went to the receptionist and said, do you sing? | love that. 


When | started doing promotion for MTV, Id never done television promotion, so | built a system like 
Motown. On Monday you wrote, on Tuesdays and Wednesdays you did audio, on Thursdays and 
Fridays you did video, and then next week you started again. Thats how we got spots out. 


| always loved the idea of a factory system where the goal of the factory was unique creative work; 
where you could discipline the execution process so that it didnt get out of control. | always thought 
you could get more good, interesting work out of that kind of creative system. My love of going to 
Hanna-Barbera was | always had the sense they had that system in the old days and they had lost 
sight of it. 


So | arrive, knowing | want to make these short cartoons like Looney Tunes used to be done. | want 
to try lots and lots of talent even before | walked through the door because | knew Hanna-Barbera 
was not a place that talented people felt they belonged. Hanna-Barbera was a place for three kinds 
of people: people getting their first job, people on their last job or filling in between jobs, and people 
who really had a tough time getting jobs elsewhere. 


In the mid '80s before | went to Hanna-Barbera, both Disney and Warner Bros. got into the television 
animation business by raiding the company and they raided the cream. All the people left at 
Hanna-Barbera thought they were the cream, but that wasnt the case. They were talented people, 
but the top people went elsewhere and they made the Tiny Toons, the Disney Afternoon shows and 
so forth. 


So here | am, | know that no first-level creative person would ever come to Hanna-Barbera, and | 
knew | needed system to attract them, and where | could try out as many people as possible and 
figure out who had the goods and who didnt. 
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Oh Yeah! Cartoons! was a collection of brand new shows created for Nickelodeon by Seibert. Courtesy of 
Nickelodeon. 


| had this idea Id given Nickelodeon that they didnt execute the way | thought they shouldve. Id met 
John Kricfalusi in the meantime, who was very skeptical of Hanna-Barbera, but very envious 
simultaneously. We became very good friends. He told me lots of stuff and | listened very carefully, | 
was a great student. 


Then | had a sister company that was starting a cartoon network. Corporate politics being what they 
are, they didnt want to do anything with Hanna-Barbera other than use the library. But they found out 
they had to, which no one likes. They came to me and they said | suppose we have to do original 
series with you. 


So being a dope, or acting like a dope | go, what do you need original programming for, you have 
this great library? They said what | knew they would say, but | wanted to know. Were a new network, 
and advertisers and cable operators respect original programming, they dont respect library. If were 
going to get distributors and advertisers weve got to do new stuff. 


| actually dont have many talents, but Im a good analyst, and | never do anything unless | know why 
Im doing it. If | fail, its because | didnt know why | was doing it to begin with. | said, why do you want 
to do original series? Now | knew where | was going with this, but they didnt. They said because 
thats what you do on television. 


| said lets look at it. If its about publicity, when are we going to get publicity on an original series? 
The day we announce were doing one; the week we launch well get some; maybe if were on air for 
years and were a phenomenon, well get some more. 


| had just made two series 2 Stupid Dogs and SWAT Kats for 10 million bucks, and they failed within 
a week. So were going to do all this stuff to get these two publicity hits, spend all this money and fail, 
because in showbiz thats the odds. 


| said | have an idea how we can get publicity for 48 weeks every single week for almost 2 years. 
They said really? | said yeah Lets make a new show every week but | can do it for $10 million. How 
do you do that? Lets make it like Looney Tunes. 


| had had my tutorial from John, | had spent a long time talking to Bill and Joe, not about 
Hanna-Barbera, but about Jom and Jerry and how they produced cartoons. | talked to Friz Freleng 
and a bunch of other people and they taught me how they made those shorts. 


So | said well make a short cartoon every week. Itll be a new character every week, and youll run it 
at your most popular time: primetime Sunday evenings just before a cartoon movie. Well do it just 
like the old days, well run the cartoon just before the movie, and every other week for two years youll 
be able to get some publicity out of it. All of a sudden people will think every other week? They must 
be doing a lot of stuff! 


Lo and behold, Cartoon Network bought it. So | called John and asked him who should | know? John 
gave me my first list. 


Butch Hartman created both Johnny Bravo and Fairly OddParents. On the right Fairly OddParents’ new full-length 
movie, Abra-Catastrophe. Bravo courtesy of Cartoon Network. OddParents courtesy of Nickelodeon. 


JS: Who was on it? 


FS: David Feiss, Eddie Fitzgerald, a guy named Tom Minton and four or five other guys whose 
names are escaping me. The only ones | wound up making deals with were Dave and Eddie, and 
Dave went the distance with Cow and Chicken, which was fantastic. 


So | basically started with John, but there were 400 employees at Hanna-Barbera and | started there 
as well. A lot of the key talent that has gone far with me were people who were already at 
Hanna-Barbera when | got there. 


| hired Larry Huber to be my supervising producer on What A Cartoon! He had supervised Donovan 
Cook on 2 Stupid Dogs; | said okay, you did such a great job with Donovan now youve got 48 of 
them to supervise. He felt like, is this a promotion? 


| told the Hanna-Barbera staff | know the business youve been in has been one where you do 
management and network bidding. They tell you what to do and you do it. | know you got into this 
business because you feel like youre talented and you have something to say. Im here to make what 
you want to make. 


At that point in the industry, the business was such that the cartoonists believed that if they did have 
an idea the studio or network would take it from them and they would get nothing. 


JS: Work for hire. 


FS: Right. | made a deal with them saying if we do your thing you will get something. They had all 
been complaining to me the first couple of years Id been there about this stuff. 


| prepared for a stampede at the door. No one showed up. 


JS: Was everyone there caught in a rut? 


FS: | think there was a combination of cynicism, pessimism, disinterest and purely the fact that most 
people want to do what theyre told and complain about it rather than take the bull by the horns and 
do something for themselves. 


A couple of guys that | actually went after who had expressed interest before said what will you pay 
me to make a storyboard? Well, Im not going to pay, this is your thing and III be interested in seeing 
what you have. But Im a professional | get paid to make a storyboard. | said, yeah when youre doing 
my work you do that, but when youre doing your work They completely missed the mark. 


After beating the bushes for weeks, one of the kids shows up at the door. At the time he was 
probably about 25. Larry Huber calls them the fists. They were doing props or storyboards or 
character designs and they do what theyre told theyre a fist. 


One of the fists turns up at the door and said | have an idea, can | pitch you my board with one of my 
other partners here? He pitched it to me and it wasnt that good. But because he showed up first, he 
got a short. It turned out to be the worst short. But before it was even done, he came back again with 
another one, and it was a lot less worse in terms of the pitch. He was enthusiastic and he had really 
learned things from the first, and | said lets do it and it turned out to be the second worst short. He 
ended up doing | think five What A Cartoon! shorts. 


Powerpuff Girls, Dexter's Laboratory and Courage the Cowardly Dog have all been successful and long-running 
shows for Cartoon Network. TM & © 2001 Cartoon Network. An AOL Time Warner Company. All rights reserved. 


JS: You mustve had faith in this guy. 


FS: Well, every time out of the box he improved. Most people when they come back to you the 
second time theyre exactly the same or they go down. But this guy learned something every time 
out. By the time he was done his last short was probably in the top 25 but still not the top. 


In my first season doing Oh Yeah! Cartoons [for Nickelodeon] | had one last slot to fill. He had been 
working on Johnny Bravo at the time and his contract was up. He called and said Im available, | 
have another project to show you. We looked at it and greenlit it, and that was The Fairly 
OddParents from Butch Hartman. 


So the first place | went into was Hanna-Barbera and then | really started scanning the world. We 
just started putting our tentacles out, we called Ralph Bakshi out of nowhere and said Ralph, do you 
want to get back to your roots? and he did. Hes a character, but he was a very great character for 
us, hes larger than life. 


JS: Why shouldnt people who make cartoon characters 


FS: be characters, exactly. 


At the time, if you think about, there were only a couple of well-known animation people and he was 
one of them. That was a great feather in our cap that looked to people like it was all beginners, to 
have a couple of well known veterans like Ralph in the mix. 


JS: Didnt Bill [Hanna] or Joe [Barbera] do one as well? 


FS: They each did one for just that reason. In fact, Bills was wonderful. 


JS: They mustve enjoyed just getting hands-on and making a short again. 


FS: Absolutely. Joe, on the other hand, wanted to know why he couldnt do all 48. 


What A Cartoon! gave us Dexters Laboratory, The Powerpuff Girls, Cow and Chicken, Johnny 
Bravo, Courage the Cowardly Dog which by the way gave Hanna-Barbera its first Oscar nomination 
in the studios history the Cow and Chicken spin-off |.M. Weasel, and we had a compilation of the 
shorts themselves, the What A Cartoon! Show. So we had seven series, any one of which earned 
enough money for the company to pay for the whole program. 


JS: Basically a research and development program. 


FS: Then on top of it | reinvigorated the who comes in the studio equation. Now talented people 
wanted to show up. Some 5,000 people pitched us cartoons from all over the world. We got into 
business with Ralph Bakshi, with Bruno Bozetto; we got into business with a broad range of people 
who never wouldve given Hanna-Barbera a passing chance. We worked with people who were 70 
years old, who were 20 years old. We turned on its head the perception the people in the community 
had of us. And by the way, we made almost a billion dollars worth of value for the company. 


JS: Does Hanna-Barbera still make cartoons? 


FS: No. It morphed into what is now the Cartoon Network Studios. Some of the original 
Hanna-Barbera team continues to exist at Warner Bros. doing classic character things, primarily 
Scooby-Doo movies. What Ill call the new classic team the post-Dexter, Cow and Chicken, and all 
those things are at the Cartoon Network Studios, but with a lot of veterans there. 


One of the key directors on all the Cartoon Network stuff is a guy who had already been there 20 
years when | got there, a guy named Robert Alvarez, a fantastic director. So it isnt all like a new 
crew, but primarily a new crew. The name Hanna-Barbera is basically relegated to exploitation of the 
classic characters which is a shame, but thats life. 


JS: That was basically the whole first period of post-theatrical animation. 


FS: There couldve been more, but that was Hanna's and Barberas fault, which we can get into as a 
side issue. 


JS: Which really set back the development of American animation. 


FS: You could also make the argument it saved American animation. | get the whole thing. A lot of 
people think that the entire output of the Hanna-Barbera studio was shit. What happened was that 
the dialog on cartoons was not controlled by Hanna-Barbera. It was controlled by theatrical people: 
the Disneys, the Warner Bros. What people said was the Hanna-Barbera stuff was simple, limited 
animation you saw characters running past the same tree over and over it was garbage. 


My point is that Hanna and Barbera were not entrepreneurs they were animation people. They 
started the studio out of desperation to work, unlike Walt Disney who wanted to start a business. At 
MGM, when somebody said lousy things about Tom and Jerry, the studio publicity person answered 
it. They didnt control the dialog they didnt speak up themselves. And over the years at 
Hanna-Barbera, when people said shitty things, they just seethed on their own, but they let people 
say shitty things. 


JS: Do you think there was a bit of a guilt complex going on there? 


FS: No not at all. They werent guilty at all. Zero. You ask Bill Hanna the day he died. At one point he 
made a bargain-basement pilot for NBC where you could see the animators hands visibly moving 
the drawings. 


JS: Was that a fuck you to NBC? 


FS: No. Bill Hannas mission in life was how to make it cheaper that was it. Remember, they started 
the studio when they were 48 years old. Their mission in life was to make a living. They have no guilt 
at all and by the way, | dont think they have any reason to have any guilt. 


The fact that they did a lot of stupid things was because they werent business guys. They werent 
driven to build a business on a legacy like Walt Disney was they just wanted to work. They were 
working guys who happened to run a place who by the way happened between the two of them to 
be brilliantly talented and it worked. They were unbelievably competitive guys. 


JS: Between each other or versus the industry? 


FS: Everything. With each other, with everyone they just wanted to get across the finish line. So you 
could say that they started the decline. 


JS: Well it was when they started to self-plagiarize 


FS: They were plagiarists from the beginning. The Flintstones was The Honeymooners in stone-age 
drag. But when they started Hanna-Barbera, they and every one of their friends in '56 was out of 
work. So how can you say they were the beginning of the decline? They were the saviors. They 
figured out how to do it and keep it going. The fact that American animation had hit a peak in the late 
‘40s early '50s all that meant was eventually it was going to come down. 


JS: Then if anybodys responsible for bringing it up from that nadir, you would have to take credit 


FS: | would be very thrilled and flattered to take a piece of that. 


JS: Youre entitled to a large piece. 


FS: Thank you very much. But there were a lot of other things going on at the same time the time 
was right. The reality for me is that the world was in a mood to listen to what | had to say. | said the 
exact same thing to Nickelodeon a few years earlier, but they didnt pay much attention. They went 
their own way and figured out a way to make it great. | was in the right place at the right time. 


JS: But you knew what to do there. 


FS: | knew how to guess there. | guessed, like Berry Gordy guessed. 


JS: Your guesses were right more often than not. 


FS: | had a couple of really big wrong ones. 


JS: 2 Stupid Dogs and SWAT Kats? 


FS: No, those were minor. 


JS: Tell me the worst. 


The New Jonny Quest almost killed the deal between Turner and Time-Warner. Courtesy of Cartoon Network. 


FS: The New Jonny Quest a disaster. If any human being could have made more bad judgements 
than me on JONNY QUEST, | dont know who couldve. That thing almost scuttled the Turner merger 
with Time-Warner, it was so bad. 


One after the other, after the other, | made bad judgements. | cant tell you | wont tell you how big a 

financial disaster that thing was. Leave out the fact that the show was just mediocre. Im telling you, 

behind the scenes it was a much larger mess than you could ever imagine frankly, than | ever could 
imagine. | was getting an hour of sleep a night for like a year. Suffice it to say it was a disaster, and 

Im willing to claim full responsibility for the disaster. 


Part 2 continues Joe Strikes interview with Fred Seibert. 


Joseph Barbera: An Animated Life 


In tribute to the life and career of Joseph Barbera, AWN has collected the thoughts and 
memories of many in the animation community remembering the influence this legend had 
on their lives and careers. 

By AWN Staff Editor | Friday, April 27, 2007 at 12:00am 
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AWN's editor in chief Sarah Baisley with Mr. Barbera in the late 1980s. 


When | got the news in 2001 that legendary animator William Hanna had died, | dreaded the day the 
other shoe would drop. That day finally came, Dec. 12, 2006, when Hanna's lifelong collaborator -- 
the ultimate animation pitchman -- Joseph Barbera passed away. His zest for his art and life 
propelled him to keep on producing and directing to the age of 95, when that smarter than average 
creator who did all the thin'in' for so many took his exit -- stage left. 


| was so fortunate to work for both these great mean, at the start of my career, with extra access to 
them as their publicist for 13 years. Well loved by so many, Barbera loved people. He studied them, 
he entertained them, he mimicked them, he comforted them. 


With all his accomplishments and honors, he was humble and respectful of persons in every 
capacity. He knew all played an important role in his professional and personal life. He never rested 
on his laurels, but started each day and enterprise fresh, bouncing back from failures, dodging slings 
and arrows, inventing a new step to the dance. 


It's when great pain and love we mark the end of fun and fine era in animation. AWN has collected 
thoughts, photos and recollections from many who had their lives touched by this wonderful man. 
We culminate with the beautiful tribute from his daughter, Jayne Barbera, she read at the memorial 
Warner Bros. held earlier this year to celebrate his life. Feel free to add your thoughts in our 
comments section. 


Let me just add my most inspiring recollection. It was early one morning; he had just finished doing a 
live interview at a radio station in Los Angeles. He had been charming, engaging with the host. As 


we headed back to the car, a production assistant in the station mustered enough courage to ask 
Barbera if he might be able to contribute an animation memento to his school's charity benefit. 
Barbera was charming to him, asked him about his studies and career and promised he would be 
sure to get something to him. 


Back in the car, out of sight, he looked weary and sighed. Knowing how bombarded he was daily 
with requests and business, | asked him if he got tired of people asking him to do something for 
them all the time. He patted my hand and said, "It's OK. They're only asking me because | can." It 
was, and still is, the most empowering thing I've ever heard. 


Sarah Baisley, Editor in chief, AWN, former HB publicity director 


Joe Barbera at his desk with David's father, Bill. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


They were not only great creators of cartoons, which they demonstrated they could do for the first 
15-20 years at MGM -- they were awfully good at that. But they did an even better job when they 
formed Hanna-Barbera. They created disruptive technology and they disrupted an entire industry. 
Nobody thought at the time cartoons could move to television and nobody saw this move as 
important as it was going to be over the next 40 years. So they were revolutionary in terms of their 
vision and courage and foresight to be able to see the importance of this new medium and be able to 
capitalize on it. 


Dad and Joe had a philosophy that the team was very important. | think one of the key reasons for 
their success and their 70-year relationship is that they knew how to build great teams of people. 
They had a lot of individual contributors, but it was a superb team effort with a philosophy of 
inclusion and teamwork. And they were great motivators. 


The reason |'m convinced they were able to work well into their 80s and be vibrant and contribute is 
because they loved what they were doing. It wasn't about money; it was about passion. 


David Hanna, Bill Hanna's son 


Joe Barbera's creative talent will give enjoyment to generations of kids and adults to come. My honor 
is to have played a small part as a cartoonist working with him at Hanna-Barbera for many years. 


Gary Hoffman, Former HB layout supervisor 


| started to work at H&B in 1960! The "new building" was not completed yet, so we occupied a 
building up the block, at 3501 Cahuenga Blvd. We were all on one floor and Bill & Joe's doors were 
always open to us, thereby creating a warm, friendly atmosphere that is lacking all but the smallest 
studios today. They also continued the Disney & MGM tradition of ALL people in animation ona 
first-name basis. The only people who addressed Joe as "Mr. Barbera" where the office workers. 


Although he was not trained as an artist (he majored in finance in college) he had a natural ability 
that a cartoonist must have. | remember as an animation checker, being in the "sweat box" as we 
used to do, viewing one of our shorts with him. We would take notes on the retake corrections he 
wanted, and, in the darkened room, he would, with a few deft strokes, indicate with a "pencil," the 
attitude or action he required! This was a talent that could not be taught, just possibly refined in an 
animator. Although he was mainly involved with the story and the writers, his genius was an artistic 
whole. Those were the "Golden Days" of animation, particularly in television. 


Merle Welton, Animation checker 


Joe Barbera's creations like Space Ghost live on in post-modern form on Adult Swim. © Cartoon Network. 


| have so many fond memories of Joe Barbera -- what a guy! | was announcing many of the CBS-TV 
cartoon promos fro Joe & Bill and Fred Silverman. Then, about the time the great artist Alex Toth 
was sketching Space Ghost, something wonderful happened. They chose me to do the hero voice - 
and | did it from 1966 to 1994. It was great working with our marvelous cast - Tim Matheson, Ginny 
Tyler & Don Messick. With all the famous guest stars, it was like being part of Orson Welles' Mercury 
Theater! | was so lucky to do a number of HB cartoon series, Blue Falcon & Dynomutt, Perils of 
Penelope Pitstop, Scooby-Doo's All Stars, Yogi Bear's Space Race, Swat Cat!, etc. Incidentally, my 
long-time friend George Sidney, the famous movie director, put up some of the financing when Joe & 
Bill first began. 


Gary Owens, Voice actor 


Joe Barbera and Bill Hanna inspect a drawing of Fred Flintstone. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


In 1982, the production staff arrived one Monday morning to find time clocks installed for punching in 
each morning and out at night. The animators were furious. Some threatened to quit. Before a day or 
so went by we got this memo: 


"Joe and | do not know how it happened but over the weekend some sneaky guy climbed over the 
fence and installed a bunch of damn time clocks in our studio. 


We want you to know that we have ordered them taken out which will be pretty darn quick because 
we were pretty emphatic about it. All of us here in management would much rather have your 
goodwill than all of the time clocks in the country. 


We know that we have a group of conscientious and dedicated employees. We feel that we have 
always had a warm, friendly relationship with each of you. We appreciate having your good will and 
want to do everything we can to deserve it. 


Sincerely, 


Signed Joe Barbera and Bill Hanna 


Jean Ann Wright, Author, Animation Writing and Development 


| confess | didn't really know Joe Barbera all that well. It seems | was continually working one on one 
with Mr. Hanna, but | usually only saw Joe in meetings. He sure seemed like a nice enough guy and 
always said, "Hi" when you passed him in the hallway. Other than that | can't say | really knew him. 
What | did know was that he and Mr. Hanna made a great team. They were the last of the old studio 
guys who helped create this fantastic business. For that, they'll always have my admiration and 
respect. 


Of course, being an old animation cartoonist, Joe Barbera along with Bill Hanna provided me with 
unlimited opportunities for gags. | must have drawn hundreds while working at Hanna-Barbera 
during the seventies and eighties. Many of these have been compiled in my gag book collections. 
Many industry veterans have told me how much they enjoyed my gags about these two fabulous 
gentlemen. Though | enjoyed "picking on" our bosses, it was all done in fun, and I've always had the 
greatest respect for Bill Hanna and Joe Barbera. 


Floyd Norman, Animator 


Joe Barbera drawing Tom and Jerry. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


Two years ago | spent an afternoon with Joe Barbera in his Sherman Oaks office at Warner Bros. 
Animation. Our meeting was to discuss a book about Hanna-Barbera and to ask Joe for his 
thoughts, which he willingly shared with me. When | entered his office | was surprised to see him in a 
wheel chair. Joe was a vibrant, quick-witted man who delighted in drawing, especially sketches of 
Yogi Bear. Over the years | watched him sketch Yogi on napkins or on scraps of paper, whatever 
was handy. | always felt that bear was a spin off of Joe's personality. 


Leaving Joe's office | recalled my first day working at Hanna-Barbera. It was a rainy morning when | 
arrived at the studio on Cahuenga Blvd. | had left MGM to become Hanna-Barbera’s first director of 
publicity, a job | was to hold for the next 20 years. My years with Bill and Joe began on Dec. 15, 
1966, which ironically was the day on which Walt Disney died. What a coincidence | thought as | 
quickly wrote my first official press release. Bill and Joe expressed their kind thoughts for this great 
man, acknowledging Mr. Disney's worldwide popularity and ability to entertain millions of people with 
his imagination. Hanna-Barbera was a young studio in those days as were many of its employees, 
myself included. The years passed and the studio prospered. 


As the studio's PR person, | quickly learned Joe was shy when it came to press interviews. Indeed, | 
had to pressure him to take time from his daily schedule for interviews with the media. During the 
years | worked for him, Joe never pressured me to generate personal publicity. | was often made 
aware of news worthy developments if Joe passed me in the hall. There were no formal meetings. 
Joe's partner, Bill Hanna, avoided press interviews and would do them only if Joe's schedule was 
blocked. Prior to interviews, | prepared a press release covering the topic. This often saved the day, 
as often Bill was unaware of Joe's activities as was Joe of Bill's. The interviews often yielded 
wonderful articles as each partner added his personal touch to the story. Within a few months | was 
able to understand how they would respond to questions. 


When | was hired, management told me it was critical that Joe and Bill become global celebrities. It 
appeared that, while the viewing public knew of Fred Flintstone or Yogi Bear, they never linked them 
to the cartoonists responsible for the creation of these popular cartoon characters. 


An animated Joe Barbera and Bill Hanna with a legion of their creations. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


| believe the success | experienced in shaping these two men and their studio into worldwide 
celebrities had more to do with their leaving me to my own resources in building their images. | did 
what | felt was best for them at my own pace using whatever resources were available to me. 
Indeed, the entire studio operated on that premise. We all knew our jobs and what was expected of 
us. The studio was a magical kingdom run by employees who understood their jobs and performed 
each day. None of us ever heard of an MBA, and if we had, would have never understood what guys 
in dark suits could do for Scooby-Doo. After leaving the studio | held senior positions with Warner 
Bros. Studios, including its animation division, The Walt Disney Co., DIC Ent., Fox Family Channel, 
PAX TV Network and OpenTV. Compared to these companies Hanna-Barbera was in a world of its 
own 


John Michaeli, Former HB PR Exec 


As Jayne Barbera said in her tribute, ‘Hanna-Barbera was like getting a masters in life... the best 
school in town for the last of a quality education in animation.' | couldn't be more grateful for the 
learning tree it provided... 31 years later | apply my Hanna-Barbera experience daily. With all the red 
tape that it takes to make a cartoon show in 2007, | have to smile when | think back on Joe Barbera 
pitching and selling a show on his mere charisma... Thanks for including me... 


Ginny McSwain, Casting & Recording Director 


There's one story that will always stand out in my mind about Joe Barbera 


Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


| was the director of PR at H-B from October 1994 through September 1996. | believe it was my 
second or third day on the job in '94 when | was asked to sit in on an interview a reporter was doing 
with Mr. Barbera. The interview went well over an hour and after the reporter left, | chatted briefly 
with Joe about how excited | was to be joining the company and how | watched all the 
Hanna-Barbera shows as a kid. Mr. Barbera then turned to me and said, "Why don't you join me for 
lunch?" Although | politely declined because | didn't want to impose on his lunchtime, he insisted | 
join him and we went to Ca del Sol in North Hollywood where | remember everyone greeting him 
with a "Good Afternoon Mr. Barbera!" He had his own table there, which they kept reserved for him 
each afternoon. | remember being completely in shock that within just a few days of starting work at 
the studio, here | was sitting down for a meal with one of television's greatest legends. Mr. Barbera 
told me some incredible stories about the early days of the Hanna-Barbera studio and how he 
planned to keep working in this business right to the very end, because he loved his work and it kept 
him feeling young. A few days later, Mr. Barbera came to my office with a copy of what was then his 
new biography, My Life In Toons. | told him during our lunch | wanted to read the book and | was 
touched that not only had he remembered, but he wrote a personal note on the inside cover, along 
with a Tom and Jerry picture which he sketched right before my eyes. It's one of my most treasured 
possessions because it's rare that you get to work with someone so iconic, yet completely genuine 
and gregarious. | was honored to know him and | know | join many of my fellow co-workers there 
who will miss him dearly. 


Marc D. Grossmann, Director, Public Relations, Taffy Ent. 


You know there's the old expression 'A picture is worth a thousand words.’ Well, Joe Barbera would 
say that sometimes the most enduring characters are ones that spring out of a cartoonist's mind or 
imagination. Some of us could make a drawing of a character, and Mr. B would like it, and he'd say, 
"Let's develop a show around this character." And it would work. 


Jerry Eisenberg 


Iraj Paran with Joe Barbera. 


Joe Barbera meant a great deal to me. | respected him and always admired his zeal for cartoon 
humor that never seemed to tire. For about 40 years thar | knew him, it was always a pleasure for 
me to be involved with him in our numerous studio projects. 


You wanted to be around him and to learn from him. He had a certain charisma that attracted 
everybody. We didn't think we were working, we were having fun -- because the way he managed, 
that was his demeanor. We all loved working and being around him. 


lraj Paran, Emmy-winning Art Director, who designed the signature H-B Logo 


| heard a definition not too long ago of the word "soul," that somebody "had soul," And that definition 
was that he made it his life's work to make other people feel good about being alive. To me, Joe 
Barbera really had soul. 


The energy of the voice is really what makes it happen, and Joe was a great one for energy. He had 
one line he'd always say - "Do it right and then do it faster." And that one little thing has followed me 
throughout my career as a director of comedies ever since." 


Joe's strength was his humanity and his story telling ability and his sense of humor 


Any cartoon you look at that has the Bill Hanna-Joe Barbera stamp on it in some form or another has 
that lifeforce and the jokes and the humor - they're really little celebrations of life. 


Gordon Hunt 


Joe Barbera and Bill Hanna have a meeting with their alter egos Yogi and Fred. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. 
Animation. 


Joe's strength was he had a personality that didn't quit. He was accessible, Joe was very hands on, 
as was Mr. Hanna, especially for men that had their names on the building. They weren't just a 
figureheads -- they both were very actively participating in the production of every single thing that 
went on there. | think because they both worked at everything from the beginning, they both weren't 
afraid, at any point during their careers, to roll up their sleeves and dive in to do whatever had to be 
done to get the job done well. 


and friendly and always cheerful and somebody you would want to know. 


Joe taught me that if it's not fun in the environment that we're making the cartoon, specifically in the 
recording studio, then it's not going to be a fun cartoon. He taught me to have fun making cartoons. 


Andrea Romano 


You'd have these moments where you'd be sitting in Mr. Barbera's office, and he'd be talking about 
how hard it was to get a project made, or how there's no budgets for anything, or how no one will 
listen to you, and | was thinking, "I can't believe I'm hearing the same kind of problems that every 
producer has, is coming out of this great, out of the great man himself," so it was always cool stuff. 


He was breaking down a Tom and Jerry scene for us. He'd act the cartoon out for you. That's kind of 
common with animators and directors, and usually you could tell which character has more of that 
person in it. Which character really shows who that person is. But as he was acting this cartoon out, 

| was thinking to myself, "Is he more like Tom or is he more like Jerry?" But as he acted them out, the 
things he would go through, as he would mimic Jerry's cute walk, and Tom waiting around a corner 
for him, it hit me -- he's Tom AND Jerry. He's 100% of both of those guys. And that was really a 
moment I'll never forget. 


Tony Cervone (with Spike Brandt) 


He had a mesmerizing way about him, a hypnotic power, and he could just take hold of you - 
whether you were a reporter or a network executive. He was a very quick study -- a man who could 


look at somebody and within moments come back with something fascinating to say to them. He 
figured everyone out real quick. 


Yogi Bear was very much like Joe. And Fred Flintstone was very much like Bill. They were both 
pegged on those personalities. | mean, that bear could just get anything he wanted. Picnic baskets, 
whatever -- and that was Joe. 


John Michaeli 


In many place in the world, Scooby-Doo is more recognizable than Mickey Mouse. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. 
Animation. 


Joe had a wonderful natural talent for humor and the quick sight gag. He was a very funny man. 
Joe's strength was as a story artist, and as an idea person. He had a great sense of physical 
comedy, he had a great sense of character. 


Joe and Bill were very loyal to the founders of the company because when Hanna-Barbera was at its 
peak, with like 2,000 employees, you walked around and it was like a Who's Who of Animation. 
There were animation legends in every room and every cubicle. You could look into each room and it 
was like a history of animation. There were people that worked at Disney and for Max Fleisher who 
had worked on Looney Tunes... | feel like everyone worked there sooner or later. 


I'll best remember Joe as a man with a great smile, a great sense of humor, and a great sense of 
camaraderie. Even though the man was obviously very wealthy, very famous, at the top of his 
industry, he was not above a "how you doin" poke in the arm sort of thing. 


It's sort of funny because Joe always talked about what he wanted to talk about. So you'd walk in 
and you'd want to ask him about a particular artist or production and he would always look at you 
and say "Let me tell you about how | sold Banana Splits." (laugh) 


Tom Sito 


He loved the cartoons, even after having done it all those years. He'd still go into a session and he'd 
just bubble up with enthusiasm. | think his legacy will be the fact that those characters will live on 
and on. They'll be played back and rerun for many, many years. 


Don Jurwich 


Joe Barbera was the pitch master. Legend has it that he sold shows on the fly when his original pitch wasn't 
sticking with the execs. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


Joe's strength was humor. To me, Joe Barbera was the most charming, humorous guy | ever met. 
He was a fantastic salesman. | used to think he could just tell you his phone number and it would be 
funny. 


Ken Spears 


We were having a pitch meeting with Fred Silverman and everyone from Saturday morning and Joe 
was pitching this show about a bear. So Joe is going on about the gags and the personality, saying 
"The bear does this" and "the bear does that" and, right in the middle of explaining a gag, Fred says, 
"| hate bears." And without skipping a beat, Joe says, "Did | say Bear? So the dog comes into the 
kitchen..." And he sold it. 


Joe Ruby 


Joe was great in helping me to learn to be a better voice actor, He didn't just says things like "make it 
bigger" or "louder." He always was character oriented, and he'd always speak about the character -- 
Jonny wants this, Jonny thinks that. We'd always talk about who the character was. 


| learned more just being around him and watching him be the lord of the manor because he was a 
very generous man, a very sweet man to everybody. It was a wonderful place, a happy place ... and 
a fun factory that just churned out these great cartoons. 


Tim Matheson 


Joe Barbera is often remembered as extremely charming. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


The very first time | worked for Joe was over 60 years ago at MGM. He and Bill Hanna called me in 
to do, of all thing, the sound of oil gurgling or circulating in a car engine driven by Tom and Jerry. On 
a soundstage at MGM, Joe led me up to an oil drum with a microphone hanging in the oil drum and 
he said "Put your head upside down in the oil drum and give me a little oil circulating." And then he 
said "Okay, take one." | went "ug, ug, ug ug, UG, UG, UG, Ug, Ug, Ug, Ug, ug, Ug... and he had me do 
15 takes! | finally stood up, red in the face from hanging upside so long, and Joe said to me, he says 
this to a 20-year-old Freberg, "That's the best oil gurgling | ever heard." | love you, Joe. 


Stan Freberg 


Joe's strength was his versatility. He could do anything. He could direct, he could act, he could write. 
He could make a pitch for a new series and convince people to buy it when he didn't even know how 
it was going to turn out. He was a great personality, and he was just wonderful at everything he did. 


The best advice Joe ever gave me was "Dare." He said, "Be different. Be creative. Just exaggerate. 
Don't be afraid of being bad. Be bad. Be creative. Get it out there. Dare." 


Janet Waldo 


Joe Barbera, Margaret Loesch, Loesch's son and Jean MacCurdy. Image courtesy of Margaret Loesch. 


Joe Barbera had such savoir-faire, charisma, wit, charm, humor. He was lovely... and got better as 
he aged. He knew how to tell a joke, verbally and visually, and it all came down to his timing. 


| think Joe had a good time, and he made no apologies. He took pride in the way he looked, the way 
he acted, what he did. He lived life to its fullest and he did it for a long, long time. 


He was able to take an idea and endow it with life and make everyone fall in love with it 


Joe's legacy is the fact that so many of us in this business would not be here without them. Joe and 
Bill created a business that didn't exist and they did more than create and provide jobs or pioneered 
an industry -- they inspired generations of kids to dream and imagine. We should all be grateful. 


Jean MacCurdy 


| had like five seconds to prepare to meet Joe Barbera for the first time. So | came in, and he started 
looking at my drawings. And he said, "You drew these? | said "Yep." "How long have you been 
drawing like this?" "Four years." He looked up and said, "Well, this is how we're going to draw them 
today..." 


He was always trying to think of the next idea, the next show, and how to get it made, and that's 
where his mind was all the time. We were all part of that, and we couldn't have asked for better. 


Scott Jeralds 


My first day recording for Scooby-Doo and | was thinking that | was going to be meeting and working 
with an icon, an industry legend. Needless to say, as a 20-year-old kid, | was a little nervous. So Joe 
came into the room, and saw me standing there. He said "sit down," so | sat down. He came up to 
me, looking very serious, put his finger in my face, and said, "These two guys walk into a bar. Why 
the second guy didn't see it, I'll never know." 


You know the old saying, man's best friend is his dog, well | think when it comes to Joe Barbera, 
there's a lot of actors, Don Messick and myself, | think | can speak for, where we say, Joe was our 
best friend. 


After I'd do a bunch of silly stuff, he said, "I think if you stay out of jail and eat lots of kibble, you'll 
succeed in this business." 


Frank Welker 


Joe Barbera posing for a pic outside his venerable studio. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


Joe knew the difference between Iwao Takamoto and yours truly, Willie Ito. Of course, the similarity 
in names between Iwao/Ito could easily add to the confusion. Joe would more often than not call me 
Iwao. | would laugh it off as an understandable mistake. However, with curiosity, | confronted lwao 
with the question that dogged me. "Has Joe ever mistakenly refereed to you as Willie?" With a bit of 
annoyance reflected in his inscrutable face, he retorted with a resounding, "NEVER!" 


He would ask if we were available to come in on a Saturday to look busy. Because he would have a 
lot of network executives walking through the studio, the Fred Silvermans and Michael Eisners, and 
they all came through and we'd be sitting there looking busy, busy, busy; but we'd already have all 
that work done. It was Joe's showmanship. Starting from the storyboard, all the way through 
production, Joe was a showman. 


Willie Ito 


He didn't look his age. He didn't act his age. He had the same kind of vigor and enthusiasm whether 
talking about something he was working on right then, or looking back at the Tom and Jerry 
cartoons, or telling of his great adventures selling shows to the networks. He was a ball of fire. 


He was loyal to the guys that worked with him at MGM, he was loyal to the guys that were willing to 
join the pioneers in establishing Hanna-Barbera, and he was loyal to any animation veteran who was 
in their later years was willing to or wanted to work at his company. He was so happy to get one of 
the old-timers who really knew how everything worked, and the door was wide open to them, 
because he valued their savvy and their know-how. 


It was not work for him. It was what he did. It was what he loved. 


Leonard Maltin 


Joe Barbera with legendary voice actor Daws Butler. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


My good memory of Mr. Barbera as an employee of H-B for more than 25 years. He was the most 
genuine man to have conversation with. He made you feel like you were the most important person 
at that moment. It was a great honor for me to know such a man. | miss you Mr. B. 


Linda Moore, Hanna-Barbera, Production Library 


| think his philosophy was to accomplish and to live life to the fullest, and | think he did just that. He 
accomplished everything he wanted. | don't think he ever confided in people what he wanted to do in 
life -- he just went ahead and did it. And we have to admire him for that. 


June Foray 


In the '80s and '90s, Hanna-Barbera was the Rick's Casablanca Cafe of animation: sooner or later, 
everyone came to H-B. Like Rick's, rumor and colorful characters abounded. We all knew Joe 
Barbera had a splendid fleet of cars, and an equally splendid wardrobe. But rumor went further: it 
was said that Joe always carefully matched the car he drove to the color of his shoes. Who among 
us was privileged to observe close and often, to know if it was true? But when legend becomes truth, 
print the legend. 


Jack Enyart, Consultoont 


Daryl-Rhys Taylor sketches this tribute to Mr. B. Courtesy of Daryl-Rhys Taylor. 


| was so saddened to hear about the passing of Joe Barbera, the world has lost a treasure. | 
remember when | was little | used to watch Tom and Jerry cartoons with my grandpa. Fun times. | 
also recall when my family took a vacation to the south of France, all my brother and | did was watch 
the Scooby-Doo marathon on Cartoon Network. Joe's work has always been a big part of my life and 
has always been a reason why | wanted to be an animator. | mean | am studying animation right 
now. | so want to be like him, he dedicated his life to making the whole world smile. If | could even 
accomplish a fraction of what he managed to do, it will be a life worth lived. Anyway, | would just like 
to say 


"Thanks for the laughs Joe, we'll miss you" 


Daryl-Rhys Taylor 


In June of 1994 | accompanied Joe Barbera to New York for the opening of the Flintstones movie. 
We traveled together on Delta to New York. During the course of the flight | got up to go to the 
bathroom. At that time | always carried my wallet in my right hand back pocket. As | got up the plane 
experienced some turbulence and | was thrown back into my seat. When | landed my back pocket 
where my wallet was got stuck on the metal stripping on the seat and it tore it wide open exposing 
my butt to all onboard. Joe turned to me and said that he was really good at sewing and if he could 
get a needle and thread he would fix it. He promptly stood up intending to go to the galley and get a 
sewing kit when the plane again hit some turbulence. Joe who carried his wallet in his left hand back 
pocket was thrown to his seat and he also caught his back pocket on the metal strip ripping his pants 
as well. About three hours later we both showed up at the Plaza Hotel with our jackets tied around 
our waists to keep from exposing our butts. 


Richard Lewis 


The joint efforts of William Hanna and Joseph Barbera have had a powerful and lasting impact on 
television animation. Hanna-Barbera programs have been a staple of television entertainment. 
Furthermore, a great many of the characters originally created by Hanna and Barbera for the small 
screen have crossed the boundaries into film, books, toys, and all manner of other media, becoming 
virtually ubiquitous as cultural icons. 


Anthony Utley, Managing Director of Coagrove Hall 


The Flintstone family drops by the offices to pay Joe and Bill a visit. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


| actually left Hanna-Barbera because | found it depressing to argue with Joe Barbera. | grew up on 
the man's shows -- that is to say, shows produced by Hanna-Barbera. | don't want to suggest J.B. 
did those shows all by himself. They were an important part of my childhood and working at that 
studio meant a lot more to me than any other writing job for unspectacular money might have meant. 
| mean, come on. This was Joe Barbera. 


Like many in my situation, | had a little trouble calling him "Joe," which is what he wanted and 
expected. We didn't like the idea of bringing him down to our level. We wanted to keep him on a Joe 
Barbera level. So we called him "J.B." or just "Mr. B." 


By either name, he was a gusher of energy, a stream of ideas, a fountain of sales pitches and new 
projects. | didn't always admire the output but | respected the volume and the juggling act. Barbera 
wasn't actively involved in all of it -- who could have been? -- but his spirit seemed to inform every 
project. And every once in a while, he'd take an active interest in a show, which is how my troubles 
came about. I'd be taking the show North and suddenly, Mr. B. would decide to pay some attention to 


it and he'd decide it should go South...which might have been a good idea if he'd told me that four 
weeks and three scripts earlier. 


After the eighth or ninth time he did this to me, | decided to quit... not just that show but 
Hanna-Barbera, then and forever. | still liked J.B. and wanted to keep it that way. Sometimes, you 
leave jobs because you don't respect the guy you're working for and sometimes, you leave because 
you do. | do and | always will. 


Mark Evanier, Animation Writer/Producer 


Margaret Loesch remembers this unforgettable dinner with a who's who of animation legends. Courtesy of 
Margaret Loesch. 


This is one of my favorite and most treasured photos. It was in 1988 (I know because | was 7 1/2 
months pregnant in the photo) and | was with ceo of Marvel productions. | had decided that it would 
be a great idea for me to gather those wonderful men who had mentored me (without their knowing 
it) for what became the first of two luncheons. The only reason we didn't continue is that Friz died, 
and then Walter. 


| had it at the restaurant that is now Trader Joe's in Toluca Lake (Joe really liked the ambiance of 
that place). | invited Friz Freleng, Walter Lance, Joe and Bill. It was a riot. | also invited Jean 
MacCurtdy and my former assistant who was by then the script coordinator for H-B, Barbara Simon 
Dierks. The second year we gathered, Chuck Jones was coincidentally in the restaurant at the same 
time and Joe and Bill and Friz all gave him a lot of ribbing lots of good-natured insults flying back 
and forth. If his feelings were hurt (for not being invited) | never knew -- they all just traded the 
funniest insults, just like when Joe, Bill and Friz had all worked together with Chuck many years 
before -- they were still just kids at heart and very competitive. Chuck's ego was as legendary and 
robust as was his talent, and it was at that luncheon that Joe proclaimed that Chuck had even taken 
credit for creating Friz! 


Margaret Loesch, ceo of The Hatchery Llc. 


The signature style of Hanna-Barbera cartoons is well known, but some of its hits like Jonny Quest had a style 
different then the rest. © Cartoon Network. 


Although | didn't often work directly with Joe Barbera, | was privileged to be his assistant in the 
recording booth on one rare occasion. It stands out in my memory because we were only doing 
Flintstone specials by that time. This was a Flintstone Christmas Special. | followed the script and 
storyboard to make any last minute changes while he guided the voice-over actors through the 
production with that same smooth self-assurance acquired from years of experience. This attitude of 
confidence, intelligence and humor seemed to radiate out from him as he walked the halls of 
Hanna-Barbera on his way to a meeting or an appointment. When | happened to pass him there he 
always had a cheerful greeting which certainly brightened my day. It's the little things we do which 
impact others more than we know. | felt so lucky to be in surroundings, which were friendly and 
supportive at a time in my life when | was going through a difficult time personally. Joe set the pace 
and the openness and acceptance he carried in himself created an atmosphere where creativity 
thrived in the people as well as in the work they produced. I'll always count it a blessing to have 
worked with wonderful people under the competence of a leader such as Joe Barbera. Thank you, 
Joe, and God bless you and all who worked with you. 


Sheila Hall 
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+ HIS MASTERS SIDE 


Animator Jim Bertram provided this touching tribute to Joe Barbera. 


| came into Hollywood from Dallas, Texas, via South America in 1961 and started working as a 
layout designer for the small studios at the time; Snowball (Beany and Cecil), Playhouse, Format 
(The Lone Ranger), Larry Harmon, Bill Melendez, Jay Ward, Warner Bros. (back lot) Looney Tunes, 
UPA. (Mr. Magoo). 


Hanna Barbera was just starting ('57). After the work was thinning at these studios | went to work for 
HB (1967). My first job was doing layouts for a short lived series The Abbott and Costello Showand 
then | went to Quick Draw McGraw, Huckleberry Hound, Yogi Bear, The Flinstones, The Jetsons, 
Hey It's the King and many others. | met Joe and Bill and the atmosphere there was a friendly one 
as Joe used to roam the hallways and talking to all of us, Willie Ito, Homer Jonas, Iwao Takamoto, 
Bick Bickemback, Bob Singer etc. and giving us ideas for new shows and encouraging the good 
work that we were doing, his attitude was warm and nice and made us feel that we were working as 
a family. 


Bill, on the hand was in charge of the monies and finances, we had many encounters about this but 
all in all was just part of the business and we ended up friends after all. 


With Joe my friendship lasted all his life as he gave me my first chance to be a visual creative 
designer when we worked, even weekends, to design shows and presentations he had to take to 
New York to the Networks for pitches and | remember being part of the creative team that came up 
with the Scooby-Doo characters as he came one day and told us that a network wanted a show with 
some kid detectives in an spooky atmosphere, but he also told us that he wanted a pet character, 
such as Bandit (Johnny Quest), we then came up with a big dog instead of tiny pet. 


| don't remember if he, at first, liked it or not but the show was sold and the rest, as we say, it's 
history. 


| then moved to Europe to work for several producers in Spain and Ireland and then to my hometown 
in Santiago, Chile where | have my small creative studio, but everytime | went to Los Angeles | made 
a point of coming over and say Hello to Joe, at the old studio in Cahuenga where, around 1995-96 or 
so we chatted for a long time in his office reminicing the old times, then he stood up and took a book 
from his shelve The Art of Hanna Barbera and gave it to me with a note saying: "For Alvaro, who 
was with us at the beginning" and sign it, | still have it and treasure it in my studio. 


| last saw him at he new Warner Bros. building in 2004, he was in his wheelchair then but alert and 
witty as always. | remember that a real nice girl came in to see him and he looked at me and wink 
and said: "Aint she a doll?" That is how | want to remember him. 


Alvaro Arce 


| have fond remembrances of Hanna-Barbera as | recall my 30 some odd years working there 
interspersed with other projects. Now semi retired and splitting my time between Utah and California, 
| say, though Joe Barbera was kept busy pitching shows and approving scripts and artwork, he still 
cut a memorable figure to those who saw him at the studio. | was in the Animation Department and 
had more business dealings with Bill Hanna. But Joe Barbera was the shining star of Hanna-Barbera 
Prods. He was the handsome hero who bewitched us all with his magnificent smile, quick wit and 
gentlemanly charm. He was fun and funny, an actor who brought out the best in everybody. | hope 
he knew how grateful | was to have had the privilege of working all those years at H-B and how 
precious those marvelous memories are. We will treasure those days forever and never forget. My 
association with him was limited, and that is my one regret. 


Joanna Romersa 


Joe Barbera was a dedicated worker, who went to the office well into his 80s. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. 
Animation. 


When | first came to Hanna-Barbera in 1964 | soon learned that the phrase "Joe said..." were magic 
words that denoted the highest authority in the studio and were obeyed without question. (Bill and 
Joe divided up the workings of the studio into the creative and production halves and Joe had a firm 
grip on the preparation of the shows from script through layout, where Bill Hanna took over, guiding 
production from animation through camera). 


| soon discovered that "Joe said..." carried his authority throughout the studio not out of fear but 
because of the respect that Joe Barbera had earned with his employees. A summons from Bill 
Hanna to come to his office might cause some anxious moments but a call to see "Mr. Barbera", as 
he was refered to by his secretary, was invariably an invitation to go over your work with him, usually 
a storyboard. 


A meeting with Joe was always a pleasant occasion, as he would immediately put you at ease with 
that smooth manner of his, then begin a look at your work, making suggestions for plussing a gag, 
even making a little drawing to illustrate his idea. | was always impressed with joe's facile way of 
drawing just the right pose or add a bit of dialogue to enhance the story. All those years that he had 
spent writing and storyboarding Tom and Jerry cartoons at MGM had given him a vast store of 
situations and ideas to draw upon. 


It was a pleasure to have a relationship with the owner of a studio whom you could relate to as one 
artist to another. 


Bob Singer 


Huckleberry Hound was one of the early hits that put H-B on the map. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


| feel | owe my whole career to Joe Barbera and Bill Hanna. Unfortunately | didn't get a chance to 
work with Joe personally but through an art class he started at Hanna-Barbera. Along with Bronnie 
Barry and other student artists we got our start on a life long path of creativity and adventure. After 
the Flintstones | worked on projects from little blue Smurfs up to my present drawings for little yellow 
people in The Simpsons. You never knew, Joe, how you lighted the way for so many of us by 
following your dream and developing your talent which lives on not only in your contribution to art 
and animation, but inside so many of us who "grew up" artistically in your colorful shadow. 
Personally that path has led from your "home" on Cahuenga, Hollywood, to places | never imagined 
goingvarious parts of Germany and now as the first American cartoonist at the International 
Animation Expo in China! Thank you for being the trailblazer in TV animation and our lives. Your 
spirit of cheer and optimism is our legacy and we're truly fortunate to have inherited even some of it 
for a world, which needs it more than ever. PS: Do they speak "Yabba Dabba Doo" up there? 


Phil Ortiz 


Quick Draw McGraw is just another one of those memorable early hits. Image courtesy of Warner Bros. Animation. 


| was born in 1951, so | was at Ground Zero for Ruff and Reddy, Huckleberry Hound, The 
Flintstones, Quick Draw McGraw and all the other early Hanna-Barbera TV cartoon showsthe 
studio's "good" shows. My generation of kids had been existing on a diet of afternoon marathons at 
local theaters and telecast hand-me-down cartoons. In the late 1950s. Hanna-Barbera (and Jay 
Ward) arrived like the cavalry to provide cartoons that were ours. (For many years, a lot of people 
claimed that Hanna-Barbera destroyed animation, but | always believed that they had saved it!) 
Sure, they didn't move much when they didn't need to, but H-B's animators knew what to leave out 
to achieve Bill Hanna's concept of "planned animation". The important thing was, they were hip and 
funny. 


The hipness? That was Joe Barbera's specialty. Mr. B was primarily in charge of conceiving the 
cartoons, writing the cartoons, designing the cartoons, voice-casting the cartoons and selling the 
cartoons. (Bill Hanna was in charge of making the cartoons, on time and on or under budget.) But it 


was Joe's hip quotient that was the secret ingredient for H-B's early success. Yogi Bear wasn't the 
only nonconformist at the studio; he shared that quality with Joe. 


Joe Barbera was a real character. He always struck me as being the last of the old-time Hollywood 
bigshots, with the tanned complexion, the blazers and yachting jackets, the ascots and cravats, the 
sunglasses, the jet-black hair. | don't think he ever gave thought to the possibility that in Hollywood, 
animation is waaay down on the list of showbiz greatness. But he was the Sinatra of animation. 


At development meetings, he would often ask, to no one in particular, "Am | right? Am | right?" (The 
original pitch-title of Top Cat was "J. B. And Company". Maybe Joe was waiting for someone to 
answer him by saying, "Right, J. B.!") He once even called me into his office just to show me his 
listing in Who's Who Of Italian-Americans. Strangely, | always got the impression that, although they 
had achieved monumental success with Hanna-Barbera Productions, Joe (and Bill) regarded their 
studio as merely a necessary step to survival, but that the Tom And Jerry s they made at MGM were 
their real source of pride. 


One thing is for certain -- when Joe Barbera died, we lost the last old-time animation studio boss 
who actually knew how a cartoon was made. I'll always be grateful that | was able to work with Joe 
and Bill and their cast of classic cartoon characters. 


Scott Shaw! 


Hannah Barbera cartoons were my biggest influence to get into art, drawing, and eventually 
animation. As a child, | was glued to Flintstones, Yogi, Huckleberry and the rest of the menagerie. | 
always had a coloring book with all these characters and then would learn to draw them in detail 
while watching on television. 


Even though | had studied extensively the Disney and Warner Bros. technique of full animation, | felt 
very close to the deceptively simple method of limited animation, which Hannah and Barbera are 
famous for and became a standard for generations. | was also very appreciative of that style of 
comedy, story, and character, which is unique to a Hannah Barbera cartoon. Bill and Joe's humor in 
these episodes are timeless. 


| feel blessed to have met Joe Barbera a few years ago at a public appearance in Orange County 
California while he was still in his eighties. | noticed what a humble, gentle and polite person he was. 


It was no surprise that he continued working as a story man right up to the end. | believe his qualities 
and also his humor are what kept him going all these years. 


Joe Barbera and Bill Hannah's creations, influence and legacy of entertainment will live on forever. 


Michael Morgenlander, Animator, Artist, Art Teacher 


Linda Redondo visits with Mr. B soon after her retirement. Courtesy of Linda Redondo. 


| retired last October from Warner Bros. | worked for Mr. Barbera starting in 1967 at Hanna Barbera. 
| left in 1990. | went to Disney and then to Warner Bros. in 1991. Joe followed me there and | would 
see him come intothe office almost every day. | did not know him well, but | am very grateful to him 
and to his daughter Jayne who gave me the chance to have a terrific career. | started as a cel 
painter on The Flintstones and | later became a color stylist. | enjoyed every moment and | truly 
valued the talent of Mr. Barbera, who gave so many people an opportunity to express their talents as 
well. 


Linda Redondo 


Thanks to Joe Barbera | became an animation director and eventually producer. Upon seeing my 
first independent short film, which | screened during a coffee break at Hanna-Barbera, Joe Barbera 
said: "Why aren't you directing for me?" It was irrelevant to him that | was a woman; he didn't care 
because he looked for quality and not gender. 


Thank you, Joe Barbera -- and may your soul rest in Animation Heaven! 


Marija Miletic Dail, www.animationcottage.com 


Courtesy of Iraj Paran. 


Joe Barbera, Dad | never in my life expected to be doing this this was not part of our deal but with 
great sadness for the loss of a parent, a mentor, a boss and a friend it is a privilege and an honor to 
be standing here. 


Joe Barbera what an extraordinary man. As my friend, Erika Grossbart said to me when she heard 
of his death boy, he was a man who had it all he was good looking, he was bright, he was quick, he 
had a great sense of humor and great timing, he was charming and he was incredibly talented. | 
agree the man truly was an experience. And he had the best life of anyone | have ever known ever 
He loved what he did and he did what he loved. He created wonderfully entertaining moments and 
worked with amazingly talented people, so many of who are here this evening to honor him. Thank 
you And he was so lucky because he received accolades and attaboys while he was alive. He was 
congratulated and appreciated for what he did. And how much better than that does it get to love 
what you do and be acknowledged and recognized for it. 


| said at the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences plaque dedication that the loss of Mr. Hanna 
had left a hole in my universe, in the universes of all that knew and loved him. | think we would all 
agree that the hole is a great deal larger now. Anyway, it is for me. 


Joe Barbera's passion for his work set an example.a way to live and make others laugh and when he 
was dying slowly and sadly of horrendous Parkinson's disease, he set another example.and that was 
one of dignity.And even then he kept that sense of humor and made others laugh.what a guy. 


My friend, Kerry Williams said, "The whole world loved your father -- a great man." My friend, Ginny 
McSwain said, "Mr. Barbera's passing is truly the end of an era | thank my lucky stars that | got my 


training from the best school in town." My friend, Davis Doi said, "Your father was an amazing and 
inspiring man. It was an honor to know him." My friend, Carlton Clay said so simply and so 
eloquently, "| miss him," and my acquaintance, Paul Iron said "If life went on the same without the 
one who died, we could only conclude that the life we here remember made no contribution, filled no 
space, meant nothing. The fact that this person left behind a place that cannot be filled is a high 
tribute to this individual. Life can be the same after a trinket has been lost, but never after the loss of 
a treasure." 


Joe Barbera treasure, creator, producer, director father to me, my sister Lynn, my brother Neal: 
grandfather to Kim and Gina, great-grandfather to Danny, Megan, Amanda, Matthew and Lena, 
in-law to Katia, Jerry, Lou, Dan and Tim that's a lot in one lifetime 


Warner Bros. announces ANIMANIACS feature on video 
By David Kilmer | Friday, October 29, 1999 at 12:00am 


In Home Entertainment, Home Entertainment | Headline News | Geographic Region: All 


On December 21, 1999 Warner Home Video will debut the first feature-length, fully animated 
Animaniacs movie, STEVEN SPIELBERG PRESENTS ANIMANIACS: WAKKO'S WISH. WAKKO'S 
WISH will be the flagship offering in the first wave of the Warner Bros. Family Entertainment 
"Century 2000 Collection," which will bring audiences 11 Family Movie Favorites. WAKKO'S WISH 
will feature 10 original songs created specifically for the movie. The film begins in the little village of 
Acme Falls -- where the once-cheerful and prosperous villagers, including those wacky siblings 
Yakko, Wakko and Dot, are being taxed to the max by the greedy Baron von Plotz. Things start 
looking brighter when Wakko miraculously picks the one star in the sky that can make his wish for 
happiness come true. The catch is, in order for Wakko's Wish to be granted, he must travel very, 
very far to where the star has fallen to Earth and touch it before anyone else does. When Pinky and 
theBrain, Slappy and Skippy Squirrel, Mindy and Buttons, and a menagerie of other well-known 
ANIMANIACS co-stars learn about the "wishing star," theytoo set out on a journey to reach the star. 
More than 1 million kids watchANIMANIACS every week on Kids' WB, the WB television network's 
children'sprogramming block, and the series has won eight Daytime Emmy Awards, including two 
awards for "Outstanding Animated Children's Program." The Series is now in its seventh year on the 
air. Each copy of "Wakko's Wish"will include a free, exclusive on-pack spinning toy featuring the 
movie stars -- Yakko, Wakko and Dot. With the premiere of the "Century 2000 Collection," Warner 
Home Video will debut the "Century Club," an online savings program that will allow video buyers 
who enroll in the club to receive special rewards via email, including retail coupons for 
future"Century 2000" purchases, and rebate offers from Warner Bros. ConsumerProducts, Warner 
Publishing, Warner Bros. On-Line, Warner Bros. Music, KidRhino and WB Interactive. Animaniacs 
fans can visit the WAKKO'S WISH Website at www.warnerbros.com and will be able to win exciting 
prizes including free copies of WAKKO'S WISH. WAKKO'S WISH will retail for US$19.96. 


"So, What Was It Like?" The Other Side Of Animation's Golden 
Age 


Tom Sito attempts to puncture some of the illusions about what it was like to work in 
Hollywood's Golden Age of Animation of the 1930s and 40s, showing it may not have been 
as wild and wacky as some may have thought. 

By Tom Sito | Monday, July 1, 1996 at 12:00am 


In AWN Profiles | ANIMATIONWorld 


Most animators begin as animation fans. Seated in front of our TVs with heavily sugared cereal 
dribbling down our chins, we marvel at the adventures of Bugs, Casper and Scooby Doo. Then one 
day we decide to apply our desire to draw into becoming an animator. Just like ballplayers dream of 
becoming a Ruth or Cobb, we dream of being the next Bob Clampett or Chuck Jones. 


| was fortunate that during the time of my entering the field, one could still learn at the side of many 
of the great artists of the Golden Age of Hollywood animation. In 1975, it was still possible to assist 
John Hubley, Shamus Culhane or Ken Harris. Sadly, these and other legends are passing from the 
stage leaving us orphans with the films and, if we are lucky, some memories of what it was like. 


| think a lot of us today have the impression that Golden Age Animation was done in a state of bliss. 
Modern Animators complain about ignorant and grasping corporations, tight deadlines and studio 
politics. Back then it was an Art, today it's just Business. In the good old days animators lived on 
their love of cartoons, ate ambrosia and had no deadlines or headaches. Obviously,that is why 
Pinocchio and Tom & Jerry cartoons were so good. Never mind Hitler, the Depression, or Jim Crow, 
it was all one long party. This naive view is encouraged by all these revisionist, Wasn't Hollywood 
Wacky?? books and documentaries corporations fund nowadays. 


How It Really Was 


Well, | hate to burst your bubble, but just take the time to chat with some of our great retired gods 
and goddesses and they'll tell you how it really was. Oh, I'm not denying that compared to any 
steelworker or being on a breadline their kind of job was a dream. Still, every animator then as now 
soon finds that, in the end, cartoons are a business just like anything else. 


UPA studios, March 1957. Top row: Dick Shaw, Morey Fagan, Ed Friedman, Gil Turner, Barney Posner, Bob Dranko, 
E. Bennet. Bottom row: Bob Mclintosh, Al Wade, Peter Burness (holding Oscar for When Magoo Flys), Rudy Larriva, 
Bob Brown 


The first revelation that shocked me was how, before the animation unions started around 1937, 
animators had a six day work week. Nine to 6:00, Monday through Friday, and 9:00 to 1:00 on 
Saturday. If you had a problem with Saturdays, Max Fleischer or Walt Disney would let you work 
Thursdays until 11:00 p.m. to make up the time. Disney and most studios went to 40 hours in 
January 1941, in an attempt to stop their artists from unionizing; and the same thing has been 
happening right now at many nonunion computer houses, for the same reason. 


Time clocks were once standard. At MGM, there was an electric bell that told you when you could 
get up from your desk for a coffee break, and also told you (15 minutes later) when to come back to 
work. When | was at Hanna Barbera in 1978, the time clock was out of use (it kept having 
"accidents," like people pouring cel paint into it), but it remained in effect at Disney up until the The 
Little Mermaid. So instead of the timeclock Hanna Barbera we also had "The Late Book," in which 
the security guard would write your name if you arrived five minutes past the 8:30 a.m. checkin time; 
the powers that be would supposedly read it at the end of the month and have your head. On any 
morning, at 8:28 a.m., you could see people literally running up Cahuenga Blvd. to avoid this fate. | 
never actually heard of anyone being fired for that reason. 


In the silent film days, the Bray Studio didn't pay it's artists until Monday, because Mrs. Bray wanted 
to make sure their artists would not spend all their money on drink over the weekend and possibly 
not show up on Monday. In 1976, at the Raggedy Ann Studio, our employer wouldn't pay us until 
Friday at 5:00 p.m., because he distrusted us to stay all day. Many of us repaid his respect for us by 
stealing our pencil sharpeners. 


In the 1930s, vacations were unheard of and overtime was rarely paid. Disney animator Claire 
Weeks told me that, on Snow White's deadline rush, the studio demanded 3 hours extra a night and 
the only pay was a 55 cent dinner ticket to Blackie's Steakhouse on Sunset Blvd. (Of course, 55 
cents could probably buy you a good dinner in 1937...) The Van Beuren Studio in 1935 asked for 


"voluntary" unpaid overtime, which was in fact something less than voluntary.In 1947, instead of 
overtime Paul Terry gave you oranges from his Florida orange grove. Today, many digital CG] houses 
speak to their artists of the "reality" of the 55 hour workweek. A Free-For-All In 1941, before the 
union, people's wages were a free-for-all and ranged from $500 a week for a top animator like Art 
Babbitt, down to $12 for a painter. Babbitt used to augment his assistant's salary out of his own 
pocket, because the man could not afford to feed his family. New trainees like Warner Bros legends 
Virgil Ross and Paul Smith were hired at $6.00 a week, up to $10.00 after one month. Painter 
Martha Sigal told me she was hired by Leon Schlesinger at $12.75.After one year she was called a 
journeyman and raised to $21.00 (inkers were paid $23.00); after that, no more raises were allowed. 
Some companies set policies about raises, but mostly you had to go haggle like a Bedouin camel 
trader. And if you asked for a change in these conditions, like a worker's council or union, you were 
branded a "Lousy Red." 


There were no black animators until 1954. Max Fleischer promoted Lillian Friedman as the first 
woman animator and paid her $40 a week, while her male colleagues made up to $125. Despite 
some standouts like Mary Blair or Laverne Harding, women mostly were kept as ink & painters until 
modern times. Hispanic and Asian artists fared better--Bill Melendez, Rudy Zamora, Ty Wong or 
Chris Ishi faced no barriers based on their ethnicity. 


The great 1941 strike for union recognition at Walt Disney was considered animation's own Civil War 
and has left hard feelings down to this day. Picketers later to achieve fame included John Hubley 
(Mr. Magoo), Hank Ketcham (Dennis the Menace), Walt Kelly (Pogo), Bill Melendez (A Charlie 
Brown Christmas), and Bill Hurtz (Rocky and Bullwinkle). One little factoid most pro-management 
histories of the strike omit, was while the Disney Strike was contentious and ruined the family 
atmosphere for a time, everyone's wages doubled overnight. 


Today, animators complain that the producers who control their destinies know nothing about 
animation. They're all from some corporation or defense contractor. Well, in the Golden Age, Leon 
Schlesinger was an executive from Pacific Title who helped Warner Bros. get funding for The Jazz 
Singer and so got the cartoon contract. Layout artist Bob Givens told me that Leon's most oft spoken 
phrase was, "I'm going to Palm Springs for the week and f*&% you all!?" Other bon mots included 
his order to, "Put in more Purple! Purple is a funny color!?" After he retired, Warner's replaced him 
with Eddie Seltzer, whose only experience was arranging publicity roadshows with leggy beauties. In 
1944 Chuck Jones was finally introduced to the legendary Jack Warner, who said, "| don't know what 
the f&*% you guys do, all | know is we make Mickey Mouse!" 


Warner Bros. Studios, Friz Freleng Unit, 1954, Back row: Ray Young, Ted Bonicksen, 
Gerry Chiniquy, Front row: Bob Matz, Warren Batchelder, Art Davis, John Brandt, Sid Farren. Picture 
courtesy of Bob Matz and Motion Picture Screen Cartoonists, IATSE. 


MGM's Fred Quimby was a minor executive of whom one artist said, "Fred was a nice man, but as 
far as animation went, he didn't know his ass from a hot brick." Yet when director Hugh Harman 
complained to him in 1937 that he was getting too much interference from above and demanded 
more independence, Quimby showed him the door. 


When Steve Bosustow left UPA, Columbia replaced him with Henry Saperstein, who also knew 
nothing about animation. 


Sic Transit Gloria Mundi 


On The Little Mermaid, my wife Pat, who is a checker, was remarking talking to an older colleague 
on how all the useless executives who walk around the studio looking terribly important that today 
we Call "suits." The old timer said that on Bambi they called them "The Walk-Around-Boys." Yet, of 
course, on every cartoon these producers are the most prominently displayed in the credits. Sic 
transit Gloria Mundi. 


Animators today complain if their desk isn't as well made as a Disney classic, or they don't have a 
window view. At New York's Raoul Barré Studio in the roaring 20's, there were no curtains, rugs or 
heat during the winter, and animators went home when their fingers got too cold to draw. In the 
1930s, Fleischer, Terry and Schlesinger used to equip their studios with used office furniture and 
kitchen tables bought at garage sales. No wonder artists who went to Disney's Hyperion studio or 
MGM were amazed! The furniture all matched! 


One painter told me the first thing that impressed her about going from Termite Terrace to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 1943 was that at MGM they took the trash out every day! In Toronto, 
Nelvana's first large building was a former cheese factory on the waterfront. Everytime you opened a 
door, you got a whiff of some ancient Stilton. During the winter, ropes were hung on the side of the 
building so you wouldn't get blown into icy Lake Ontario on your way to work. 


At Disney's, until The Great Mouse Detective, you had to pitch in money to pay for coffee and bottled 
water, and you had to pay rent for your parking space! (Some famous comic book companies 
charged novices rent for their desks, but that's another article). And who remembers that at Filmation 
when you needed a new pencil from Munchie the equipment guy, you first had to turn in your used 
stubbs! 


Every studio had a footage quota--at Schlesinger's in 1940, it was 23 feet a week and at Disney's it 
was 5; when MGM went union the same year, Fred Quimby angerily raised the quota to 25 feet a 
week and kept his dreaded "footage book"; this ledger, of course, could then be used against you 
when you went in to ask for a raise. Animator Rudy Zamora responded by figuring out where 
Quimby's office was and started to practice bowling on the floor above. Another early commercial 
studio had every animator's name up on a large chart; everytime someone screwed up, a check was 
placed next to his name. You can guess the fate of the artist with the most checks. 


Paul Halliday (center with hat) on picket line during 1937 Fleischer strike. Photo courtesy of Harvey Deneroff. 


A Friendly Witness 


Those who feel animation was immune to the pressures of national politics should remember when 
Walt Disney was a friendly witness at the House Un-American Activities Committee in 1947. He 


denounced the Screen Cartoonists Guild as being "infiltrated with communists." One Rocky and 
Bullwinkle director told me it was common knowledge in Hollywood, at the time, that for $5,000 paid 
to certain politicians, your Committee dossier would be moved to the bottom of the pile, or even lost. 
Meanwhile, at progressive UPA, studio director Steve Bosustow was given a list of undesirable (i.e., 
politically incorrect) artists by distributor Columbia Pictures who were to be fired. 


In 1954, columnist Walter Winchell denounced Tempo, a commercial animation studio in New York, 
of past communist affiliation (the company was run by former union leaders). The F.B.1. investigated 
and even though nothing was ever proved, Tempo lost its clients and laid off 50 artists. 


I'm not trying to blacken anyone's memories or achievements. Much already has been written of the 
studios with baseball diamonds, parties and volleyball courts. Max Fleischer gave all his animators a 
bonus of $500 for Christmas in 1931. Disney gave his artists free art lessons and made his top 
animators rich with stock options. They all came to love our art form as we artists do. I'm merely 
trying to see the past with a more balanced eye. No matter what the conditions were, these artists 
still created magic and the entrepreneurs took chances that produced the great cartoons we grew up 
on and still cherish.| once asked Snow White veteran Joe Grant, "What's the real difference between 
1940 and today??" He replied that, "Ah, much is the same. Same deadlines, same politics, people 
drew better back then." 


Many today like to forget that the great artists of the past were also great supporters of the union and 
stuck together to fight for what they wanted. People want to cherry-pick their history to suit their 
opinions or agenda. | celebrate the complete legacy. Like those great union agitators Groucho Marx, 
James Cagney, Boris Karloff, King Vidor, Frank Capra and Joan Crawford, do honor to the efforts of 
Chuck Jones, Bill Melendez, Art Babbitt, Ben Washam and Bill Tytla on behalf of animator's rights. 


Most of us enter the field of animation not to get rich, but for the love of the art. We just have learned 
over the years that when it comes to the business end of our profession we must learn to to keep our 
hearts inspired but our heads out of the clouds. And | think that the last and greatest lesson our past 
masters can teach us is, "It was ever so." 


Tom Sito is an animator at DreamWorks and is President of the Motion Picture Screen Cartoonists 
Union (Local 839 IATSE), in North Hollywood. 


Disney Channel Premieres 'Wander Over Yonder’ September 
le 


Disney channel's intergalactic animated comedy series, Wander Over Yonder, from 
Emmy Award-winning producer Craig McCracken, premieres Friday, September 13, with 
a first-look following the Phineas and Ferb: Mission Marvel premiere August 16. 

By Jennifer Wolfe | Tuesday, July 23, 2013 at 1:35pm 


In Cartoons, Event, People, Television | Headline News | Geographic Region: North America 


A 


Get ready to take off across the galaxy in Disney Channel's new animated adventure comedy 
series Wander Over Yonder, created and executive-produced by two-time Emmy Award-winning 
animator Craig McCracken (Foster's Home for Imaginary Friends, The Powerpuff Girls). The new 
comedy follows best friends, eternally-optimistic intergalactic traveler and constant do-gooder 
Wander and his quick-tempered but loyal steed Sylvia. Together, they travel through the cosmos 
happening upon one freewheeling adventure after another, making new friends (and foes) all 
while battling numerous forces of evil, including the infamous Lord Hater and his army of 
Watchdogs. A first-look telecast of the new comedy will air friday, august 16 (9:00 p.m., ET/PT), 
immediately following the premiere of Phineas and Ferb: Mission Marvel (8:00 p.m. ET/PT). The 
series will premiere Friday, September 13 (9:00 p.m. ET/PT) on Disney Channel. 


Wander Over Yonder voice cast stars Jack McBrayer (30 Rock, Wreck-It Ralph, Phineas and 
Ferb) as free-spirited Wander, April Winchell (Mickey Mouse Clubhouse) as Wander's true-blue 
stallion and best friend Sylvia, Tom Kenny (SpongeBob SquarePants) as Commander Peepers, 
the leader of the Watchdog Army, and Keith Ferguson (Gravity Falls, Foster's Home for 
Imaginary Friends) as evil villain Lord Hater. Series guest stars include James Marsden (X-Men), 
Aziz Ansari (Parks and Recreation) and Edie McClurg (Wreck-It Ralph). 


Click here for a featurette about the show with Jack McBrayer and April Winchell. 


The multi-platform schedule is as follows: 


Friday, August 16 


First-look telecastof Wander Over Yonder follows the premiere of Phineas and Ferb:Mission 
Marvel(9:00 p.m., ET/PT) on Disney Channel. In the episode, ThePicnic, Wander discovers the 
perfect spot for his celestial picnic --right next to Lord Hater's epic battlefield, consequently 
making itextremely difficult for Hater to focus on his battle against arch enemyEmperor Awesome 
for ultimate cosmic power. 


Saturday, August 17 


Wander Over Yonder first-look telecast available for verified WATCH Disney Channelusers as a 
bonus feature following the Phineas and Ferb: Mission Marvel episode on 
WATCHDisneyChannel.com and the official WATCH Disney Channel app for smart phones and 
tablets. 


Friday, August 30 


Wander Over Yonder season premiere episodes, “The Greatest” and “The Egg,” will beavailable 
on iTunes as a Free Preview in advance of the series' September13 premiere on Disney 
Channel. 


Friday, September 6 


Verified WATCHDisney Channel users will be treated to an advance preview of the 
seasonpremiere episodes, “The Greatest” and “The Egg,” on WATCHDisneyChannel.com andthe 
WATCH Disney Channel app. 


Friday, September 13Wander Over Yonder season premiere featuring “The Greatest” and “The 
Egg” (9:00p.m., ET/PT) on Disney Channel.In “The Greatest,” Lord Hater setsout to control and 
win everything in the universe, including conqueringThe Binglebops and their planet, but his 
plans are soon diverted when hefinds himself accepting Wander’s series of challenges to prove 
once andfor all that he truly is the greatest in the entire galaxy. In “The Egg,” Wander and Sylvia 
try to soften the heart of a ferocious flying dragon byreuniting it with its lost egg, but it’s Sylvia 
who ends up needing alesson or two on being gentle and nurturing. 


Beginning Friday, August 23, kids and families can visit Disneychannel.com/Wander and play 
intergalactic games including the side-scrolling platformer game Galactic Rescue, which allows 
players to control Wander and Sylvia as they race through the galaxies to save a planet trapped 
by Lord Hater. The site will also feature a Planetoid Remote Control challenge, shareable 
animated photo album, videos, and a postcard creator. 


Wander Over Yonder is executive produced by series creator Craig McCracken. Lauren Faust 
(Foster's Home for Imaginary Friends, My Little Pony: Friendship Is Magic) is co-producer and 
story editor. The series is produced by Disney Television Animation. 


Source: Disney Channel 


Disney To Rebrand Toon Disney As Disney XD 


By Annemarie Moody | Thursday, August 7, 2008 at 12:00am 


In Television, Television | Headline News | Geographic Region: All, Asia, Europe 


Disney will re-brand its Toon Disney television and online platforms in the U.S. to become Disney 

XD. The new brand will include a mix of live-action and animated programming for kids age 6-14, 

hyper-targeting boys and their quest for discovery, accomplishment, sports, adventure and humor. 
The transition will begin in February 2009 on television, online, mobile and VOD platforms. 


The programming will span series, movies and short-form, as well as sports-themed programming 
developed with ESPN. The channel is a 24-hour, advertiser supported network and currently 
reaches nearly 70 million households via its basic cable affiliates. 


For the 19 Jetix channels and six Toon Disney branded channels and programming in all other parts 
of the world, any potential re-branding decisions will be made on a case by case basis at a later 
date. 


Rich Ross, President, Disney Channels Worldwide said, "Disney Channel is a huge business serving 
kids all around the world, and it's especially successful with girls, and our goal with Disney XD is to 
have that same success ratio with boys. Disney XD will showcase great stories and empowering 
characters with Disney's brand credibility and a cool creative factor that will set it apart from the 
pack." 


Disney XD will be the seventh brand in the kid-driven, family inclusive TV and radio business of The 
Walt Disney Company. The global portfolio encompasses Playhouse Disney, Disney Channel, Radio 
Disney, Disney Cinemagic, Toon Disney and Jetix. 


Disney XD programming will reflect the boy demographic's fundamental values of accomplishment, 
learning, discovery and growth, and will be differentiated by Disney-branded live-action movies, new 
and library animated programming and original programming developed with the leader in sports 
entertainment, ESPN. These initiatives range from original programming to newly packaged X 
Games content. 


The Disney XD launch schedule will include: 


--AARON STONE -- An original live-action, single camera adventure series about a teenager who is 
enlisted to become the real life version of a legendary, crime fighting online game character. The 
series stars Kelly Blatz, David Lambert, JP Manoux (ER, Disney Channel's THE EMPEROR'S NEW 
SCHOOL and PHIL OF THE FUTURE) and Tania Gunadi (Disney Channel's PIXEL PERFECT and 
GO FIGURE). Executive-produced by Bruce Kalish (Disney Channel's THE FAMOUS JETT 
JACKSON) and Suzanne French (OVERRULED! LIFE WITH DEREk), the series is produced in HD 
by Shaftesbury Services II. 


--MONGOOSE & LUTHER (working title) -- An original comedy, filmed in single camera 
documentary style, about two best friends who set their sights on becoming world famous 
skateboarders. Starring are Hutch Dano, Adam Hicks, Daniel Curtis Lee and Ryan Newman. The 
creators and executive producers are Matt Dearborn and Tom Burkhard (both of Disney Channel's 
EVEN STEVENS). Filmed in HD, the series is a production of Turtle Rock Productions. 


--HERO AND NOT (working title) -- an animated short-form series produced in Italy by Studio 
Bozzetto & Co. 


--ROBODZ -- a comedic 3D, CG-animated and live action short form series co-produced by Toei 
Animation Company, and Walt Disney Television International Japan. 


--Animated hits PHINEAS AND FERB, BATMAN: THE ANIMATED SERIES, SUPERMAN: THE 
ANIMATED SERIES, SPIDER-MAN and IRON MAN. 


Disney's flagship TV content provider, Disney Channel, is already the leader in the Girl 6-14 
demographic with hit series (HANNAH MONTANA and WIZARDS OF WAVERLY PLACE) and the 
gold-standard in live-action movies for kids and families (CAMP ROCK, HIGH SCHOOL MUSICAL 
and THE CHEETAH GIRLS). For 2007, Disney Channel was basic cable's #1 channel in primetime 
among Total Viewers (2.69 million), the biggest total audience for any cable network on record. It 
was also #1 in primetime for the fifth year running in Kids 6-11, with a streak of seven straight years 
in Tweens 9-14. In total day measurement, it was #1 among Tweens 9-14. Disney Channel's 
success continues in 2008. As of last week, Disney Channel primetime has been #1 among Kids 
6-11 for 172 consecutive weeks and #1 among Tweens 9-14 for 168 consecutive weeks. 


Disney Channels Worldwide is a portfolio of Disney's successful and burgeoning global kids' TV 
business: Disney Channels, Toon Disney/Jetix in the U.S. (which will switch to Disney XD), 
Playhouse Disney channels and Jetix channels in Europe and Latin America, which in total reach 
more than 600 million viewers in more than 100 countries in the U.S., Europe, the Middle East, Asia 
Pacific, Latin America and South Africa. The group's multiplatform strategy includes subscription 
video-on-demand and content-rich broadband websites Jetix.tv and DisneyChannel.com. 


Disney Sets Date for XD Rebrand 


By Annemarie Moody | Wednesday, January 7, 2009 at 12:00am 


In Television, Television | Headline News | Geographic Region: All, Asia, Europe 


Disney will launch Disney XD, a boy-focused, girl inclusive entertainment brand for kids age 6-14, 
with a 24-hour, ad-supported basic cable network as its centerpiece, on Friday, February 13 (12 
midnight, ET/PT). 


The Disney XD brand premieres with Disney's hit comedy series PHINEAS AND FERB, the #1 
animated series among Tweens 9-14 for 2008, and is highlighted by the debut of AARON STONE (7 
p.m., ET/PT), an original action-adventure series about a champion video game player who, ina 
popular game called HERO RISING, uses a crime-fighting avatar named Aaron Stone -- at least until 
the game's billionaire creator asks him to become the real-life Aaron Stone. 


Currently Toon Disney, Disney XD content will have themes of adventure, accomplishment, gaming, 
music and sports (developed with ESPN). 


Also debuting in February is the immersive online and mobile game experience, Disney XD.com, a 
new entertainment choice with numerous games, exclusive video, fan pages, community elements 


and a unique personalization feature through which users can create a 3D avatar (complete with 
"personalities" and "emotions") that represents them across the site. 


The rollout of the Disney XD basic channel will include a Disney Channel simulcast of AARON 
STONE. The series will also be available online at DisneyXD.com, and its first episode will be 
available via Video-on-Demand (through Verizon Fios and Comcast, among others) and Mobile 
platforms. Previews of the first episode will be available via Xbox 360 and the iTunes Store. 


In addition to AARON STONE, a production of Shaftesbury Services II, Inc., the launch schedule 
includes the new animated series, KID VS. KAT, from Studio B Productions in Vancouver, and 
JIMMY TWO SHOES, from Breakthrough Animation and Teletoon in Toronto, and two short-form 
series, ROBODZ, a 3D, CG animated and live-action comedy produced by Disney and Toei 
Animation in Japan, and BRUNO THE GREAT, an animated series produced by Studio Bozzetto & 
Co SRL in Italy. 


In addition to new episodes of PHINEAS AND FERB, 2008's top animated series among Tweens 
9-14, the Disney XD programming schedule will feature new episodes of the animated comedy YIN 
YANG YO!. Both series are productions of Walt Disney Television Animation. 


Upcoming new series are the live action skateboarding adventure comedy, ZEKE & LUTHER, from 
Turtle Rock Productions, Inc., and KID KNIEVEL, a 2D animated comedy from Walt Disney 
Television Animation. Premiere dates for these series will be announced shortly. 


Joining the Disney XD schedule in spring 2009 will be THE SPECTACULAR SPIDER-MAN, based 
on Marvel Ent.'s popular superhero and produced by Culver Ent., a Sony Pictures Television 
Company. It will be joining BATMAN: THE ANIMATED SERIES, SUPERMAN: THE ANIMATED 
SERIES, SPIDER-MAN and IRON MAN on the schedule. 


Disney will roll out its new brand on multiple platforms as follows (all times ET/PT): 


-- Thursday, January 29 -- Preview episode of AARON STONE available through the iTunes Store 
(free of charge)-- Thursday, February 5 -- Preview episode of JIMMY TWO SHOES and KID VS. 

KAT available through the iTunes Store (free of charge)-- Friday, February 6 -- Preview episode of 
AARON STONE available on Xbox 360 (free of charge)-- Friday, February 13 -- Disney XD debuts 
on television (12 midnight), online, VOD and mobile platforms. AARON STONE (part one, 7 p.m.) 


will be simulcast on Disney Channel, Sprint TV and MobiTV; part two will premiere only on Disney 
XD (7:30 p.m.) and DisneyXD.com. Immediately following the premiere, Disney XD will present 
previews of JIMMY TWO SHOES (8:05 p.m.) and KID VS. KAT (8:20 p.m.). AARON STONE will 
also be available via Video-on-Demand through Verizon Fios and Comcast, among others-- 
Saturday, February 14 -- JIMMY TWO SHOES and KID VS. KAT preview episodes available on 
Xbox 360 (free of charge)-- Monday, February 16 through Friday, February 20 (4:30 p.m.) -- New 
episodes of PHINEAS AND FERB premiere daily-- Saturday, February 21 -- Regular timeslot 
premiere of PHINEAS AND FERB (8 a.m.), KID VS. KAT (8:30 a.m.) and JIMMY TWO SHOES (9 
a.m.). New episode of YING YANG YO! (10:30 a.m.) premieres.-- Monday, February 23 -- JIMMY 
TWO SHOES and KID VS. KAT become available on Video-on-Demand 


Series Descriptions: 


AARON STONE is an original live-action, single camera adventure series about Charlie Landers, a 
teenager who's enlisted to become the real-life version of a crime-fighting online game character. 
Starring are Kelly Blatz, David Lambert, JP Manoux (ER, Disney Channel's THE EMPEROR'S NEW 
SCHOOL and PHIL OF THE FUTURE) and Tania Gunadi (Disney Channel's PIXEL PERFECT and 
GO FIGURE). The creator and exec producer is Bruce Kalish (Disney Channel's THE FAMOUS 
JETT JACKSON) and executive producer is Suzanne French (OVERRULED!, LIFE WITH DEREK). 
The series is produced in HD format by Shaftesbury Services Il, Inc. 


ZEKE & LUTHER is an original, single camera comedy about two best friends who set their sights 
on becoming world-famous skateboarders. Starring are Hutch Dano, Adam Hicks, Daniel Curtis Lee 
and Ryan Newman. The creators and exec producers are Matt Dearborn and Tom Burkhard (both of 
Disney Channel's EVEN STEVENS). Filmed in HD format, the series is a production of Turtle Rock 
Productions, Inc. 


KID KNIEVEL is an original, 2D animated comedy series about a boy -- short in stature but big in 
heart -- who overcomes incredible obstacles in his quest to become the world's greatest and most 
extreme daredevil. Inspired by the determination of daredevil icon "Kaptain" Robbie Knievel, the 
series’ main character, Kid (whose given name is Francis Littel), pursues his daily dose of danger 
and, as he says, "a whole lot of awesome!" With loyal friends Gunther and Sam by his side, his 
imaginative journey takes him speeding down a river in a rocket-powered kayak, jumping Dead 
Man's Drop on a skateboard and riding a unicycle while blindfolded atop a herd of white rhinos. The 
series was created by Sandro Corsaro. Emmy Award-nominated producer Chris Savino (JOHNNY 
TEST, POWER PUFF GIRLS) is the series' exec producer and director. The series is a production of 
Walt Disney Television Animation. 


ROBODZ is an original 3D short-form series featuring both CG-animated characters and live-action 
backgrounds. It follows an epic battle between the mighty Baddle alien army (intent on controlling 
the universe by conquering the Earth) and three clever little Samurai RoboDz who have nothing but 
courage on their side. The series is co-produced by Toei Animation Company Ltd. and Disney in 
Japan. 


BRUNO THE GREAT is an original, animated short-form series about Hero, a boy who has the 
ability to master any challenge, and his nemesis, Not, who tries to achieve all that Hero can, but 
through a series of increasingly comedic obstacles, fails to do so. The series is produced by Studio 
Bozzetto & Co SRL in Italy. 


PHINEAS AND FERB is a 2D animated comedy that tells the story of ingenious Phineas Flynn and 
his resourceful stepbrother, Ferb Fletcher, who happily set out to conquer boredom and make every 
day of their summer vacation count. Throughout the escapades, they're accompanied by Perry the 
Platypus, who has a double life as suave secret Agent P and who battles the evil Dr. Doofenshmirtz 
to save the world. Meanwhile, older sister Candace is aghast at her brothers’ bold antics and makes 
it her life's work to tattle on them to Mom and Dad, though somehow she can never seem to catch 
them red-handed. It was created and is exec produced by Dan Povenmire (FAMILY GUY) and Jeff 
"Swampy" Marsh (ROCKO'S MODERN LIFE, THE SIMPSONS) and is a production of Walt Disney 
Television Animation. 


KID VS. KAT is an animated comedy series about a space alien disguised as a cat and stranded on 
Earth. When a boy named Coop Burtonburger's spoiled little sister, Millie, discovers the cat and 
brings him home, chaos ensues. The series was created by Rob Boutilier and is produced by Studio 
B Productions in Vancouver. 


JIMMY TWO SHOES is an animated series featuring a thrill-seeking teenager who sets out to make 
Miseryville fun and exciting with the help of his two best friends, Heloise and Beezy. The series was 
created by Edward Kay and Sean Scott and is produced by Breakthrough Animation and Teletoon in 
Toronto. 


THE SPECTACULAR SPIDER-MAN is an animated series that hearkens back to the web-slinger's 
junior year in high school, when a not-so-typical 16-year-old named Peter Parker must conceal his 
secret identity, endure the pressures of teenage life and combat never before seen super villains. 
Greg Weisman and Victor Cook are supervising producers. Stan Lee, Craig Kyle and Eric Rollman 
are executive producers. Based on Marvel Ent.'s popular superhero, THE SPECTACULAR 
SPIDER-MAN is produced by Culver Ent., a Sony Pictures Television Company. 


Disney XD will reach more than 72 million households via its basic cable affiliates. Disney XD is the 
seventh brand in the kid-driven, family inclusive TV and radio business of The Walt Disney 
Company. The global portfolio encompasses Playhouse Disney, Disney Channel, Radio Disney, 
Disney Cinemagic, Toon Disney and Jetix. 


Production Begins on Disney XD's Skyrunners, Weta Handles 


Creatures 
By Annemarie Moody | Tuesday, April 7, 2009 at 12:00am 


In Television, Television | Headline News | Geographic Region: All, Asia 


Production has begun on SKYRUNNERS, the first original movie for the newly-branded television 


platform Disney XD. The science fiction adventure features Kelly Blatz, who can also be seen 


playing the title role of the new network's flagship series AARON STONE. 


Weta Workshop, the multiple Academy Award-winning world leader in special makeup, creature and 
visual effects (THE LORD OF THE RINGS trilogy, KING KONG and THE CHRONICLES OF 
NARNIA films), will design and provide the practical alien creature effects in the movie. 


Disney XD is a newly re-branded basic cable channel and multi-platform brand showcasing a mix of 
live-action and animated programming for kids age 6-14, hyper-targeting boys and their quest for 
discovery, accomplishment, sports, adventure and humor. 


Cartoon Network Invaded by Aliens in May 


By Sarah Baisley | Tuesday, May 1, 2007 at 12:00am 


In Television, Television | Headline News | Geographic Region: All 


In May, Bloo, from FOSTER'S HOME FOR IMAGINARY FRIENDS, sends a message to deep space 
and ends up letting aliens loose on Earth and in Cartoon Network original series ED, EDD N EDDY, 
MY GYM PARTNER'S A MONKEY, CAMP LAZLO and THE GRIM ADVENTURES OF BILLY & 
MANDY. Alien-themed episodes will air throughout the month, beginning May 4, 2007, at 7:00 pm, 
culminating with an out-of-this-world alien invasion marathon on Memorial Day. 


Mischievous alien warlords invade Cartoon Network in search of the one element they need to 
rebuild their galactic world -- cheese. The hapless aliens take over the entire network in May on their 
way to universal domination. Following is the schedule for the invasion. 


May 4, at 7:00 pm: FOSTER'S HOME FOR IMAGINARY FRIENDS: "Cheese A Go-Go" -- After 
seeing an alien movie and reading a tabloid about an alien who somewhat resembles Cheese, Bloo 
becomes convinced that Cheese is a brainsucking alien. Bloo sends out a message to deep space 
and essentially invites the aliens to Earth. 


May 11, at 7:00 pm: ED, EDD N EDDY: "THE EDS ARE COMING!" -- Ravenous aliens have 
descended on Rolf's house, and the kids of the cul-de-sac must band together to defeat the invading 
scourge. 


May 18, at 7:00 pm: MY GYM PARTNER'S A MONKEY: "That Darn Platypus" -- A duck-billed 
platypus named Rick is a new student at Charles Darwin Elementary. Everyone but Adam is 
convinced he is a brain-juice sucking alien from outer space since he doesn't look like any animal 
they've ever seen. 


May 25, at 7:00 pm: CAMP LAZLO: "Strange Trout from Outer Space" -- Three aliens abduct 
Samson and make his life even more miserable than it already is. "Cheese Orbs" -- Three aliens 
hang out at the Squirrel Scout Camp and come between best friends Patsy and Nina. 


May 28, at 9:00 pm: THE GRIM ADVENTURES OF BILLY & MANDY: "Billy and Mandy Moon the 
Moon" -- When cheese-obsessed alien invaders from the moon abduct Billy, Mandy, and Grim, it's 
up to them to save the world's dairy supply with magic, kung-fu and a good nose-picking. 


Cartoon Network (www.CartoonNetwork.com), seen in more than 91 million U.S. homes and 160 
countries around the world, is Turner Broadcasting System Inc.'s ad-supported cable service offering 
original, acquired and classic animated entertainment for kids and families. Overnight from 11:00 
pm-6:00 am Sunday-Thursday, Cartoon Network shares its channel space with Adult Swim, a 
late-night destination showcasing original and acquired animation for young adults 18-34. 


Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy’s Big Picture Show Premiers in the U.S. 


After waiting, less than patiently, as Scandinavia, Australia and Southeast Asia revealed 
in the scam-fuelled, ruinous mayhem that is “Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy’s Big Picture Show’, 
American fans have finally been rewarded. 

By Matt Kapko | Monday, November 16, 2009 at 7:42am 


In Television, Television | Headline News | Geographic Region: North America 


Press Release from Cartoon Network 


After waiting, less than patiently, as Scandinavia, Australia and Southeast Asia revealed in the 
scam-fuelled, ruinous mayhem that is “Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy’s Big Picture Show”, American fans have 
finally been rewarded. 


On the weekend of November 7-8, 2009 American audiences were treated to the dose of 
Ed-mania they were salivating for in a 2 day Ed-Fest that featured 2 seven hour long marathons, 
playing both Saturday and Sunday, that culminated to the long awaited US premiering of the 
made-for-TV 90 minute feature, “Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy’s Big Picture Show’. 


The movie marks the fond farewell of the wildly popular animated series, “Ed, Edd n Eddy” about 
the break-neck adventures of three pubescent boys who are bonded together by their shared 
name and intense desire for jawbreakers. It aired on Cartoon Network, a Time/Warner company, 
worldwide from 1999 to 2009. After 130 episodes and 4 specials, “Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy” continues to 
be the network’s longest running original animated series. 


Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy is the brainchild of Danny Antonucci, well known in the now popular world of 
alternative animation, a genre he helped to create. Danny first gained notoriety with his infamous 
animated short “Lupo the Butcher’, which was released in 1987 and became an instant cult 


classic. In 1994 Danny opened his own studio, a.k.a. Cartoon Inc. in Vancouver, BC and has 
since used this little Canadian studio to impact the world with such psychotic creations as “The 
Brothers Grunt” for MTV, and creating award winning commercial spots for such clients as 
Converse, ESPN and Levi's. In 1998 on a “dare”, Danny turned his pencil onto the unsuspecting 
world of children’s TV animation, thus “Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy” was born. The show, with its trademark 
boiling ink-line animation, painstakingly rendered characters and detail-rich backgrounds, was an 
instant hit with kids and adults alike. With a viewership of 31 million households, the series has 
enjoyed international and critical acclaim, airing in 29 countries worldwide, and winning awards, 
including the Ruben Award for “Best Television Animation” and the Leo Award for “Best Director 
of an Animated Production” (Danny Antonucci). “Ed, Edd ‘n Eddy” remains the longest running 
Canadian-made animation series to date. 


Always an artist’s studio, a.k.a. Cartoon Inc. prides itself on remaining one of the few classic 
hand drawn animation studios, not only in Canada, but the world. Over the past 16 years, a.k.a 
Cartoon Inc. has been named “One of the most successful Canadian production companies” by 
Animation Magazine. 


To no surprise, the widely anticipated premier proved a huge ratings success for Cartoon 
Network: 


Nielson rating notes: 


Cartoon Network’s weekend performance was highlighted by a Sunday marathon (12 a.m.-7 
p.m.) of the now-classic original series Ed, Edd n Eddy, which posted double-digit delivery gains 
among kids 9-14 (up 14%), boys 9-14 (up 16%) and even girls 6-11 (up 17%), compared to the 
same time frame last year. 


The Sunday night FLICKS movie presentation (7-9 p.m.) of The Eds Big Picture Show—a world 
television premiere starring the entire Ed, Edd n Eddy cast—earned double and triple-digit 
ratings and delivery gains among all kids demos, including 73% gains among kids 6-11, 56% 
gains among kids 2-11 and 145% gains among kids 9-14. 


Fetch: Original Film Reel Version 


Film segments from a 35mm reel of the CatDog short "Fetch", played theatrically before "The 
Rugrats Movie". [1998] 


Similar to the theatrical version of the "Hey Arnold!" pilot, this short seems to have an original intro 
logo never before seen outside of its theatrical run. 


Scans of the original 35mm copy of the "HA!" pilot. 


The shows pilot was originally completed in 1994, being shown before the film "Harriet the Spy" 
[1996] as a teaser to the upcoming full series 


B&W and Colored character lineups of the early "HA!" cast. note the show's original title: "The 
Arnold Show" 


Print ad for the series premiere of "Doug". [1991] 


NICKELODEON 


Meet the crew 


So as I mentioned previously, I've managed to keep my plate pretty full until almost the 
very end. For the last episode Rob proposed to me a daunting but ultimately irresistible 
challenge: that in one scene we include the whole crew as background characters. It 
took a few days of experimenting, quizzing co-workers ("now wait, who's that supposed 
to be?"), composing, and completing, but they're finally finished. Thanks to Shawn for 
the clean-up and Leticia for the color on these. 


So, if you were curious about the faces behind the show (or at least the goofy cartoon 
versions of those faces), here is the entire in-house third season los angeles studios 


production crew of teenage robot. 


Left to right: Alex Kirwan (art-director)(me), Rob Renzetti (show creator), Ani Cash 
(production manager), Chris Hacker (color stylist), Jill Friemark (character designer), 
Bernie Petterson (storyboard artist). 


A. Goose, Nick fait (production coordinator), Randy Myers (animation director), Bryan 
Arnett (character designer), Chris Near (background painter), Sunil Hall (prop 


designer), Seonna Hong (lead background painter), Charlie Desrochers (production 
coordinator), Tigerlily Biskup (show mascot), Robert Lacko (model clean-up). 


Janice Tolentino (storyboard revisionist), Dana Jo Granger (model clean up), Debby 
Hindman (line producer), Scott Peterson (story editor), John Fountain (storyboard 
artist), Dave Cunningham (storyboard revisionist), Eric Bryan (prop designer), Bari 
Greenberg (background painter). 


Brandon Kruse (Storyboard artist), Amy Lamprey (production assistant), Kimberley 
Mooney (production assistant). 


For Sale: One Tacky 


Animation Studio 


not Viacom) has put it on the market. 


The Burbank studio has been in operation only since 


g the Nick Building sale information, I conclude this offe 


doesn’t mean NICKELODEON is giving up the space. It seems the owne 
of the building (apparently NOT Nickelodeon or Viacom) is selling it and 
outing the fact that Nick has a long term lease. The property may change 


hands (ownership) and maybe Viacom will buy it. They can afford it. I’ 


In re-reading 


surprised they didn’t own it to begin with. So the offer to sell the building 


ry) 


in theory, does not mean Nick is going anywhere. 


Another person writes: 


Here’s my best guess. I don’t believe that Nickelodeon or Viacom eve 
OWNED the building, they just had a 10 year lease (until 2007 or 08). 


robably it’s the owner that’s selling it, ALONG WITH THE NICKTOONS 


LEASE. No change afoot.”’ 


